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MORE LIGHT ON LARRA 


ISMAEL SANCHEZ ESTEVAN, critic,’ author, and high 

¢ official of the Ministerio de Hacienda, has recently published 

a book (Mariano José de Larra, Figaro, ensayo biografico redactado 
en presencia de numerosos antecedentes desconocidos y acompaiado 
de un catélogo completo de sus obras, Madrid, 1934) which merits 
especial consideration, not only for itself, but because it marks in 
many ways the close of a definite stage in Larra studies. Although 
it is beyond the scope of this article to give the detailed history of 
Larra’s literary reputation or a critical review of Larra studies to 


date—this we leave for a later work—, it may be timely, in view of 
the approaching Larra centenary and of other studies now in prog- 
ress, to indicate, on the basis of this latest book on the subject, the 
present status of Larra criticism, the direction it has taken in the 
past and that which it seems destined to take in the future. 
Despite the steady popularity of Larra in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, as evinced by the numerous editions of his works,’ it is not 


1 During the years 1909 (anniversary of Larra’s birth) to 1920 (appear- 
ance of Carmen de Burgos’ book) Sr. Sanchez Estevan published the follow- 
ing critical articles on Larra, all, except one, in Diario Universal (Madrid): 
Historia de un suicidio (10-13 Feb. 1909), Figaro (24 Mar. 1909), El swicidio 
de ‘‘Figaro’’ (13 Feb. 1913), Quevedo y ‘‘ Figaro’’ (26 Feb. 1914), Larra 
y la Grissi (in Ilustracién Espaiiola y Americana, 11 Feb. 1917), ‘‘ Figaro’’ 
y la misica (23 Feb. 1918), Sobre un viejo libro nuevo: ‘‘ Postfigaro’’ (30 
Sept. 1918), El segundo tomo de ‘‘ Postfigaro’’ (3 Jan. 1919), La primera 
pera espafiola (27 Mar. 1919), Los misterios de ‘‘Figaro’’ (31 Oct.-1 Nov. 
1920). In addition, he has written Rita Luna ‘‘ ensayo biogrAfico-novelesco’’ 
(1913), Figaro ‘‘drama en cinco jornadas, con notas’’ (1919), Frey Lope 
Félic de Vega Carpio ‘‘semblanza’’ (1923), Don Juan Tenorio ‘‘ estudio 
eritieo’’ (1927), and novelistic and dramatic works. 

2 The praiseworthy beginning made by Cotarelo (Postfigaro, 1) notwith- 
standing, there is as yet no adequate bibliography of the editions of Larra, a 
need we hope shortly to fill. 
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until the dawn of the present century that he began to receive seri- 
ous and sympathetic study. Not until the rise of an autocritical 
generation which saw and felt the same personal and national prob- 
lems of adjustment around which his own life and works are polar- 
ized, a generation, like Figaro himself, impatient of empty tradition 
and of sham, eager for sincerity and for reform, skeptical and ideal- 
istic, intellectual and sensitive. It is only natural that critics of 
this generation—in many aspects so fundamentally romantic, the 
only genuinely romantic generation in Spanish letters—should be 
the first to understand and exalt the romantic Larra, the proud, 
solitary satirist who alone among his contemporaries analyzed piti- 
lessly and lived intensely the problems and the passions of his time, 
whose life and works reveal in fascinating interplay the tragic con- 
flict of reason and emotion. It is only natural also that in these in- 
terpretative studies the leading part should be played by journal- 
ists and critics who have worthily continued the tradition of the 
master: Miguel de los Santos Oliver, whose brilliant but little 
known articles* constitute the first, and as yet, the best portrait 
littéraire of Figaro; Nombela, whose detailed analysis of Larra’s 
work was interrupted by his death and has remained uncontinued 
until the present time; * Azorin, who in disconnected but luminous 
articles and asides has stressed Larra the rebel and the reformer; 
Carmen de Burgos, who interpreted all too hastily but not unin- 
telligently the precious documents that chance poured into her lap; 
and, finally, Sr. Sanchez Estevan, who has crowned his career as a 
devoted larrista by giving us what is in many respects the best 
biography of Figaro yet published.® 

At the hands of scholars and investigators Larra has not fared 
so well as the extensive critical bibliography would seem to indi- 
cate. The pioneer work of Chaves, which bears—a significant co- 


8 Published in La Vanguardia (Barcelona, issues of Jan. 18, 25; February 
1, 8, 15, 22, 1908) and included, with slight modifications and augmented by 
another article, published in El Pats (Madrid) Feb. 13, 1909, in the author’s 
Hojas del sébado, vol. II, Barcelona, 1919, pp. 29-85. 

4From this aspect Nombela’s work is still useful, in spite of its well- 
known deficiencies of documentation (being based almost exclusively om 
Chaves). 

5 The list of journalistic critics who have devoted pages to Larra is very 
large. We have mentioned only the most outstanding. 

¢ The most detailed bibliographies of criticism are to be found in Nune- 
maker’s Artioulos de Larra (New York, 1932), and in the Espasa-Calpe Ency- 
clopedia. Neither of these pretends to be complete. 
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incidence—the date 1898," although still useful, is incomplete and 
inaccurate, a characterization which unfortunately can be applied, 
despite the valuable material they contribute, to the Postfigaro * 
and to the book of Carmen de Burgos.® Nor have the numerous 
articles devoted to special aspects of Larra’s work been, on the 
whole, exhaustive in their treatment. Each investigator has indeed 
made contributions of greater or less value, but it may safely be 
said that after thirty years of comparatively fitful research we still 
lack the essential groundwork for solid and serious study: a care- 
fully prepared edition, as complete as possible, of Larra’s original 
writings, and a fairly comprehensive biographical and critical 
study. Although Sr. Sanchez Estevan attempts neither of these 
fundamental—and formidable—tasks, his work prepares the way 
by pointing out clearly the need for them *® and by making public 
at last a situation known only to those who have had an opportunity 
of investigating Larra problems at first hand. 

As long ago as the beginning of the present century D. Luis 
Maffiotte, now a learned magistrate of the Tribunal de Garantias 
Constitucionales and a critic and bibliographer of note,“ gathered 
from the original journals a complete collection of the signed articles 


of Figaro, along with much accessory material gleaned from the 
same sources. This collection, earlier and more complete than the 
Postfigaro, but unfortunately never published, was generously en- 
trusted by its compiler to the devoted care of Sr. SAnchez Estevan, 
who during the years 1909 to 1920 made use of some parts of it in a 
series of sound and suggestive articles, of which his present book is 
both the recapitulation and culmination.** Neither the Maffiotte 


7 On the title page, but 1899 on the cover—just another of Chaves’ little 
inaccuracies. 

8 The deficiencies of this work were pointed out by Sanchez Estevan in the 
articles already referred to (note 1). In justice to Sr. Cotarelo it should be 
said that, after the manuscript of his third volume (containing the uncol- 
lected signed articles in EI Espaiiol) was lost, he generously renounced his 
Priority in favor of the present writer when the latter announced his intention 
of printing the articles of Larra still uncollected. 

® See note 14, below. 

10In the Catélogo (Apéndice I) and in frequent references throughout the 
book to the inadequacies of our present editions of Larra. 

11 To him we owe, among other works, Los periddicos de las Islas Canarias, 
3 vols., Madrid, 1905. 

12 Although unpublished, this collection has always been graciously put at 
the disposal of those interested by Sr. Maffiotte and Sr. SAnchez Estevan. To 
the latter Carmen de Burgos is indebted for much more data than she ac- 
knowledges (e.g., the list published on pp. 112-113 of her work). Recently 
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collection nor the articles of Sanchez Estevan have ever received 
from students of Larra the recognition they merit."* If the Maf- 
fiotte collection had been published in its entirety before the Post- 
figaro and if fate had brought to the keen and careful eye of a 
Sanchez Estevan the documentary treasures so carelessly used and 
dissipated by Carmen de Burgos,’ Larra studies might well have 
been advanced by at least a decade, and much that has been done 
would not have to be repeated. 

Sr. Sanchez Estevan does not attempt a complete study of 
Figaro in any sense. With exactness and modesty he calls his book 
an ensayo biografico. Like his predecessors he is primarily inter- 
ested in the spiritual drama to be seen in the interplay of biographi- 
eal detail and literary self-revelation. For him, as for them, the 
key to Larra’s apparently paradoxical nature lies in his essential 
romanticism. To present this picture he has skillfully correlated 
documentary evidence with a careful and penetrating analysis of 
some of Larra’s most significant articles. No one to date has shown 
more acumen in isolating personal and autobiographical details in 
Larra’s writings."*> This same method will have to be applied,— 





the present writer, and following him M. Aristide Rumeau, were kindly per- 
mitted access to this material. From a comparison with my own collection, 
made independently, it can be asserted that the Maffiotte collection is accurate 
and complete—that is, for whole, signed articles. 

18 It is to be hoped that the appearance of Sr. Sanchez Estevan’s volume 
will bring belated and just recognition to him and to Sr. Maffiotte. The 
present writer is especially pleased that public attention has been called to 
their work before the appearance of his own Pdginas desconocidas (now in 
press), which contains not only the signed articles not present in the Postfigaro, 
but much unsigned material as well, along with unpublished fragments 
(articles, verses, letters) and uncollected documents. 

14 Many of the documents published by Carmen de Burgos are carelessly 
reproduced, and—much more unfortunately—a number of them, as the present 
writer found to his sorrow, have disappeared from the papeles de Figaro #0 
generously placed at her disposal (and at mine) by D. Carlos de Larra, 
Figaro’s great-grandson. M. Rumeau, in his forthcoming thése on Larra and 
his times, will give us, we hope, an accurate transcription of what remains of 
these precious documents. 

15 This is at times possibly carried a little too far. Although Casarse 
pronto y mal is undoubtedly redolent of personal experience, it is difficult to 
see a direct parallel between Larra’s own mother and the despreocupada of 
the article. Nor is the statement of the autor escudlido of the Primera carta 
a Andrés ‘‘todo autobiografico’’ (p. 69). It is rather a satiric recital of 
general literary conditions fortified with specific references, some of which ¢0 
incide with Larra’s own experience. 
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with safeguards and much more completely—in any finished bio- 
graphical study of Figaro. 

Sr. Sanchez Estevan’s documentation, as a consequence of the 
self-imposed limits to his study, rarely goes beyond the material in 
the Maffiotte collection, supplemented by that furnished by Carmen 
de Burgos. But the former collection, excellent as it is, contains 
none of the unsigned articles which, especially in 1833 and 1834, 
form so considerable a part of Larra’s journalistic output—even 
some of his best known articles were first published without signa- 
ture,“°“—nor does it contain all of the evidence to be found in con- 
temporary sources. But Sr. Sanchez Estevan does not pretend to 
have written the final biography of Larra. His book is, however, 
the most coherent and clear-cut account of Figaro’s life that we 
possess today, and it brings definitely to the fore the whole question 
of Larra biography—problems of fact and problems of focus—, 
some aspects of which we propose to take up in the following pages. 


None of the contemporary accounts of Larra’s life is wholly re- 
liable, nor wholly to be rejected, not even the fantastic Ultimo paseo 
de Figaro." Each one must be carefully checked with the other 
and with the documents that chance and research have brought to 
light. And as yet no biographer of Larra has rigorously carried 
out this laborious sifting and checking process, possibly because the 
results, owing to the incomplete and contradictory material, will 
inevitably be disappointingly few and uncertain. Nevertheless, it 
is to be regretted that the earliest published biography of Larra, 
which appeared in a periodical entitled Cervantes y Velazquez, has 
never been reproduced in full, not even by Sr. Sanchez Estevan, 
who has the good fortune to own a copy of this ephemeral and ex- 


16 This is true of Nadie pase sin hablar al portero, La planta nueva, 
L’Espagne poétique, Jardines piiblicos, Modas politicas, and the two articles 
on the Memorias del Principe de la Paz, all of which were later included in the 
collection Figaro (1835-7). 

17 Although Cotarelo’s and Colombine’s strictures are in many instances 
well founded, this web of fact, fancy, and error cannot be entirely disregarded. 
It is very hard to be fair to the self-important Molins, but Sr. Sanchez Estevan 
does him the justice of vindicating his claim to the co-authorship of the un- 
finished play on Quevedo, and of printing in full (Apéndice III) his neero- 
logical article on Larra in El Espafiol (of which Azorin, blithely followed by 
Carmen de Burgos, carelessly omitted the larger part), an article of real im- 
portance for the proper understanding of the origin and course of the miserable 
debate which raged over the bones of the dead Figaro and which for two gen- 
erations affected adversely his reputation in his own country. 
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tremely rare publication.** In some parts it bears a marked resem- 
blance to the later account of Cortés,’* in others it offers interesting 
variants, some of which have points of contact with the Marqués de 
Molins’ account, which in its original form may go back as far as 
1837.2° The problems which it raises will have to be faced, if not 
solved, by some future biographer of Larra. Fortunately, they 
concern chiefly the relatively unimportant facts of his childhood 
and early youth: ** where he studied before 1813, whether he was 
taken to Toledo and Valencia in that year or not, the date of the 
return to Spain, and the question of his father’s afrancesamiento.” 


18 See Hartzenbusch, Apuntes para un catdlogo de periéddicos madrileios, 
Madrid, 1894, nim. 372. We owe our manuscript copy to the kindness of Sr. 
Sanchez Estevan, to whom Carmen de Burgos was likewise indebted for the 
extracts she published. 

19 Cayetano Cortés, as Sr. Sanchez Estevan points out, does not deserve the 
sweeping and unfounded condemnation accorded him by Cotarelo and Carmen 
de Burgos. His is the most extensive and, on the whole, most reliable of the 
contemporary accounts. Even if he did not know Larra personally (a fact 
which is by no means established) he certainly knew his friends, and ap- 
parently had access to D. Eugenio (see note 26). And Delgado himself was 
sufficiently well informed of the details of Larra’s life to give such of them 
as he saw fit to the man who wrote the Vida for his 1843 edition. 

20 This work was published in 1882 (Obras completas of Molins, vol. 
III), but it may be a reworking of an earlier article or of notes for one. It 
occupies among the opisculos, which are arranged chronologically, a place cor- 
responding to the years 1837 or 1838. In the necrological article already 
mentioned, Roca de Togores seems to promise a biographical sketch of Larra 
as a prologue to the fourth volume of Figaro (in preparation at the time of 
his death). But Molins was undoubtedly frightened off by the uproar caused 
by this article and by the funeral celebration. The ‘‘biografia’’ which he ap- 
parently prepared for the Ochoa collection was—allegedly because of lack of 
space—never published (see Coleccién de los mejores autores espaiioles, XXXII, 
Paris, 1840, pp. 227 and 705). Some of this material may have gone into the 
Ultimo paseo. 

21 This short biography, in addition, defends Larra from the attacks of 
those ‘‘que se han ensafiado tanto en su cadfver,’’ and points out that the ode 
to the marriage of Fernando VII (which now exists only in incomplete form 
among the papeles de Figaro) ‘‘no se dié a luz por razones particulares,’’ that 
Larra’s political principles were ‘‘algo exagerados e inconsecuentes,’’ and that 
‘su talento le daba una superioridad que no podian soportar los medianos 
hombres que le rodeaban.’’ On the other hand, it is guilty of some errors of 
fact and date. 

22 Of these points the 1839 biography says ‘‘en atencién a sus bellas 
disposiciones se le puso de medio pupilo en casa del maestro del colegio de 
San Ildefonso, donde estuvo hasta 1813, en que sus padres le Ilevaron a Toledo 
y Valencia. En 1813 fué llevado por ellos a Francia y puesto en un colegio 
de Paris. . . . En 1818 volvié6 a Madrid.’’ The trips to Toledo and Valencia 
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The acontecimiento misterioso, for nearly a century a puzzle to 
Larra’s biographers,”* seemed to have been cleared up at last by 
the explanation given to Carmen de Burgos by Dojfia Pepita, who 
heard it from her father, D. Eugenio.** But another factor must 
also be taken into account. In the Correo literario y mercantil 
(No. 565, for Jan. 27, 1832) there was published a sonnet entitled 
Dos impostbles and signed M. L., which we agree with Sr. Sanchez 
Estevan in attributing to Larra.*®* The author says that his first 
love was ‘‘un coraz6n al cielo consagrado’’ and that now he is con- 
sumed with a similarly impossible passion, ‘‘de Himeneo oponiendo 
los deberes.’’ In the latter case he is evidently referring to 
Dolores, with whom he was in love, as we shall see, as early as the 
first of May, 1831. But the ‘‘corazén al cielo consagrado’’—his 
first impossible love—can hardly be, as Sr. Sanchez Estevan thinks, 
the young lady of the acontecimiento misterioso, his father’s 
mistress. It is at least equally logical to suppose that they repre- 





are likewise mentioned by Molins, but not by Cortés, who alone is responsible 
for the unsubstantiated statement that Larra went to Valencia to study after 
the acontecimiento misterioso. There is a bare possibility that Cortés con- 
fused the two events. The date 1813 for the trip—or flight—to France is 
corroborated by the biography of D. Eugenio, but neither the latter, nor the 
biography of 1839, nor Larra himself in the solicitud of 1827 (Carmen de 
Burgos, p. 28), nor the official record of Dr. Larra (as Sanchez Estevan, fol- 
lowing Segovia and Faraldo, points out) contain any mention of his being a 
médico de primera clase in the Imperial army, a fact which is first brought 
out by Cortés. Possibly by being personal physician to the Infante D. Fran- 
isco de Paula Dr. Larra purged himself officially of his afrancesamiento. 
(His service with the Infante is, curiously enough, not mentioned in the solici- 
tud.) Although the biography of 1839 gives the specific date 1818 for the 
return to Spain, it does not say how or why (the solicitud says it was ‘‘el 
deseo de volver a su patria’’). The amnesty mentioned by Cortés has not 
been substantiated. 

28 Both Cortés and the biography of 1839 mention it as something which 
delicacy forbids their revealing, but which changed Larra’s naturally docile 
and bright character into a sad and bitter one. Every succeeding biographer 


has speculated at more or less length on its nature and effect, Cotarelo being 
inclined to doubt its very occurrence. 


24See Carmen de Burgos, p. 40. 

25 The intimate nature of the poem is characteristic of Larra’s ensimisma- 
miento. The vocabulary contains some poetical clichés (huwmillar el cerviz, 
cicuta letal) found in his published and unpublished verse. The signature 
M. L., although unusual, is not without precedent: he uses it in the two poems 
published in the Correo Sept. 12, 1831, and (if they are his) also in two 
charadas published in the same journal, which we include tentatively in our 
Piginas desconocidas. 
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sent two separate and distinct juvenile loves, nothing strange in the 
ease of the ‘‘enamoradizo’’ Figaro. The authenticity of the Va- 
liadolid incident seems well established,*?* but far from certain are 
the transcendental effects attributed to it by D. Eugenio and the 
early biographers.** All the evidence points to the fact that 
Larra was precociously and congenitally serious and reflective, 
oscillating between violent enthusiasms and a predisposition to- 
ward pessimism, which became increasingly accentuated as his en- 
thusiasms one by one ended in bitter disappointment. Conse- 
quently it is difficult to conceive of the acontecimiento misterioso 
as having any decisive or permanent effect on his character or even 
on his relations with his family, as Sr. Sanchez Estevan seems to 
think.** The lack of a united, devoted, and congenial home dur- 
ing childhood could at most only have accentuated an innate pro- 
pensity to solitude, independence, and pessimism. Besides, the in- 
formation at our disposal concerning Larra’s relations to his family 
is so scant that it is impossible to draw definite conclusions on many 
specific points.** Fortunately, this is not of vital importance for 


26 In view of Dofia Pepita’s statement and those of Cortés and the anony- 
mous biography of 1839, all of which seem to have in D. Eugenio a common 


source, as Sr. Sanchez Estevan very plausibly suggests. 

27 Despite our aversion to Ferrer del Rio, whose hostility to Larra is only 
too apparent, we must agree with him in his refusal (Galeria, p. 223) to ac- 
cept ‘‘esa transformacién violenta.’’ By a lucky guess (or was it moref) 
he concludes that the whole affair was simply an early disappointment in love, 

28 Sr. Sanchez Estevan first says it merely accentuated ‘‘los rasgos hurafios 
de su caracter primitivo’’ (p. 18), but later he adds (p. 20) ‘‘separé a 
Figaro de su familia y, m&s o menos, alteré su caracter.’’ He further finds 
an echo of this incident in the plot of Luis Mariano’s La pluma y la espada 
(1856). This is ingenious but by no means certain, even if this play does date 
from the only period (a fact not mentioned by Sr. S&nchez Estevan) in which 
Figaro’s son seems to show any definite interest in his father or be influenced 
by him: the period of the prologue to 1852-4 edition of El doncel and of the 
articles in the Semanario pintoresco and the Museo de las familias. 

29 In general, the relations between Larra and his parents seem to be not 
unlike what might be expected in view of the divergencies and even contra 
dictions between them in age, temperament, and tastes. The pedantic tone 
of the dedication to his parents of his first Oda (1827) can scarcely be taken, 
as Carmen de Burgos and Sr. Sanchez Estevan think, as evidence of a lack of 
affection. It is only natural at the time and under the circumstances. Be 
sides, it does show, if Larra is to be believed, that he owed to their inculca- 
tion his own ardent patriotism. Furthermore, if estranged from his father 
for long, he would hardly have written his application for the position of 
médico titular of Navalearnero (dated April 13, 1827). His living alone im 
Madrid could be accounted for by his empleo—if he really had one—and by 
the necessity of staying in the capital if he were to even try to earn his own 
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the proper appreciation of his genius as a writer. Not even our 
lack of conerete knowledge regarding his relations with his wife, 
which remain one of the curious puzzles in his biography (and 
which are more important, for his emotional background, than his 
relations with his family), constitute a real barrier to our under- 
standing Figaro. 

Of all his personal relations the most decisive ones in his life and 
works are those which concern Dolores, on the one hand, and his 
journalistic friends (and enemies) on the other. Not even his 
purely literary friendships—such as those with Bretén (which have 
already received an undue amount of publicity) ,*° Vega, Mesonero, 





living. His mother’s letter to D. Eugenio (which Sr. Sanchez Estevan cleverly 
dates as of 1827 or 1828) is more specific, but it only shows that he had 
neither dinero, ni casa, ni crédito and that she could not count on his aid in 
getting lodgings. It is not clear to whom or to what the words y este es el 
primer paso que damos para sujetar al torito refer. His parents, wisely 
enough, seem not to have approved of his marriage, but they took care of his 
children later on, and when abroad he maintained fairly regular correspondence 
with them. His father, as Sr. SAnchez Estevan points out, went to Madrid 
to help him in the famous fuga in the spring of 1835 and his mother knew 
enough of his intimate life for him to couple her name with that of Dolores 
when writing from Badajoz. 

80 Concerning the famous Larra-Bretén quarrel, Sr. Sanchez Estevan, who 
first published (Diario Universal, March 4, 1916) the very important account 
of the Noble Reconciliacién given in the Revista-Mensajero (No. 337, January 
31, 1836), says ‘‘La causa ni se sabe ni ya probablemente se sabré.’’ But 
we are even more inclined than he to attribute it to Bretén’s pique and malice, 
to which he took good care not to give vent until after Larra’s absence. 
Molins’ statement that Bretén’s Me voy de Madrid was considered by the 
‘‘maliciosos’’ to be a satire on Larra’s fuga is borne out by the following 
facts not mentioned by Sr. Sanchez Estevan: (1) In La Abeja (No. 411, 
June 14, 1835) Bretén published a letrilla entitled La sociedad, which is a 
belated refutation of Larra’s article of the same title, and contains the germ 
of the character of D. Joaquin; (2) the Revista-Mensajero (No. 264, Nov. 19, 
1835) innocently () prints, one following the other, these two sueltos: ‘‘No 
tardaremos en ver en el teatro del Principe el D. Juan de Austria Gltimamente 
escrito por Casimir Delavigne. Atribiyese su esmerada traduccién al in- 
genioso y cAustico Figaro.—Uno de nuestros mejores ingenios est4 escribiendo, 
y tiene ya muy adelantada una comedia original en verso, para el teatro de la 
Cruz, con el titulo significative de De Madrid me voy.’’ ‘Why ‘‘significa- 
tivo,’’ unless it referred to Larra? The fact that Bretén is one of the spon- 
sors on Larra’s application for membership in Ateneo dated Jan. 2, 1836, is by 
no means conclusive evidence that they were still friends at that time. The 
application may have been signed by Bretén in order to further hypocritically 
& pretense of innocence. After all, the incident in itself is of minor im- 
portance, although not without value for the study of Larra’s character and 
his relations with his friends. With Bretén, as with Carnerero and Delgado, 
his friendship had its decided ‘‘altibajos.’’ 
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Espronceda, Molins, Pastor Diaz, José Maria Diaz,** and others— 
are so important, for the detailed history of his life and works, as 
are the vicissitudes of his personal and professional relations to 
José Maria Carnerero and the Revista Espafola, to his publisher 
Manuel Delgado, to his friend Grimaldi, both as editor and stage 
manager, to his sponsor (in Paris) Baron Taylor, to actors in gen- 
eral and especially to Azcona, Luna, Latorre, and Romea, to censors, 
critics, and fellow-journalists, among them Angel Maria Segovia 
(who never lost an opportunity to take an underhand fling at 
Figaro), to the editors of El Observador, to Andrés Borrego (editor 
and publisher of Zl Espafiol), Aleal4 Galiano, the Duque de Rivas, 
and other members of the Istiariz clique. Many of these points 
will remain unsolved, but some at least will be partially cleared up 
when we get a detailed study of Larra’s journalistic activity and a 
reasonably complete edition of his uncollected writings. And the 
testimony of obscure admirers such as the Chevalier de Verneuil™ 
and Alejandro de Palacio ** must be weighed and taken into ac- 
count. Even the solitary Figaro cannot be studied as an isolated 
phenomenon; he must be taken in relation to his professional con- 
tacts and his times. 


In so subjective a writer as Larra, even his fugitive and oc- 
casional verse yield data of biographical value. In a broad sense 
all his verse is de circunstancias, either personal or political.” 


81 José Maria Diaz was evidently one of Larra’s warmest admirers, despite 
the latter’s severe review of his Elvira de Albornoz. Sr. SAnchez Estevan 
supplies, for the first time, a detailed analysis of Diaz’s Una poeta y wna 
muger (Madrid, 1838), based on Larra’s love and suicide. This play (never 
staged, so far as we know) shows that, for at least a few of his contempo- 
raries, Larra was a sort of combination of Werther and Chatterton. 

82 See note 77. 

88 Sr. Sanchez Estevan publishes in full (Apéndice IV) the Canto finebre 
‘¢A la muerte de mi antiguo amigo y condiscipulo D. Mariano José de Larra,’’ 
contributed by ©. Alejandro de Palacio to Hl Madrilefio (No. 83, Feb. 21, 
1837), in which it is affirmed that Larra’s envious enemies were in a large 
measure responsible for his leaving Madrid, the immediate opportunity being 
providentially provided by a friend [Campo Alange]. 

84 Even after his satire against los malos versos de circunstancias (Pobr. 
Habl. No. 5) Larra did not wholly abstain from writing occasional verse. 
To celebrate the solemn proclamation of the Estatuto Real (June 12-13, 1834) 
he composed, along with Bretén and Vega, verses which were distributed, as 
was the custom, in the theatres and published in the journals. Larra’s effort 
was an octava (En loor de la Reina Gobernadora) recited by Romea in the 
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Even the erotic and anacreontic verses published in the Montaner y 
Simén edition * cannot be entirely dismissed as mere literary exer- 
cises.**° His entanglement with Dolores Armijo de Cambronero is 
reflected not only in the poem A una hermosa que did en hacer 
buenos versos, as Carmen de Burgos points out,** but also—a fact 
unaccountably overlooked by Colombine—in the romance Al dia 1.° 
de Mayo. This poem, like the preceding one, exists in three ver- 
sions or stages, a coincidence only too indicative of Larra’s lack of 
poetical—as contrasted to critical and intellectual—inspiration, and 
his curious dependence on models, even in his most subjective mo- 
ments.** The original autograph version, which has no title and 
bears at the end the date ‘‘1831. Mayo.’’ (immediately after the 
triumph of No més mostrador), was used as the borrador for a 
later reworking, probably in 1836, which, in turn, differs, although 





Principe on June 13 and reproduced in La Abeja (by Bretén) and La Gaceta 
de los Tribunales (by Vega) on June 15. On the previous day Larra had 
published these verses, together with those of Bretén and Vega in the Gacetin 
of the Revista Espafiola (No. 241). But he did not sign his verses, nor the 
article in eulogy of the Estatuto which preceded them. (Sr. Sanchez Estevan 
prints this octava for the first time.) And it is interesting to note that the 
only verses we have of Larra after the summer of 1834 are Al dia 1° de Mayo 
and Recuerdos, both of a highly personal nature. 

85 M. Aristide Rumeau is publishing in the present number of Hispanic 
Review an interesting article on the manuscript which served as the basis 
for this edition of the poems. Unfortunately the autograph manuscript—the 
cuaderno de poestas mentioned by Carmen de Burgos—had disappeared from 
the papeles de Figaro by the time we consulted them. 

36 See Jenaro Artiles, Larra y El Ateneo (Rev. BAM Madrid, 1931, p. 150, 
note 3). Although some of these poems are undoubtedly based on classical 
models, the ‘‘ wine, women and song’’ theme in them is developed with such 
enthusiasm that, even if they do not refer to specific personal experiences,— 
a possibility not absolutely out of the question in connection with those ad- 
dressed to Fili—they show a preoccupation not exclusively literary and one 
which accords with his bohemian existence at this time. 

87 Figaro, pp. 68-72. Sr. Sanchez Estevan (p. 41) calls attention to the 
fact that this sonnet is modeled on an earlier one ‘‘de carfcter picaresco’’ 
(No te basta tener biecos los ojos. . .?) published for the first time by Car- 
men de Burgos (p. 73). This sonnet exists in three forms or stages: (1) the 
“‘soneto piearesco’’; (2) A D *** [Dolores], the version written in pencil on 
the back of a play bill; (3) A wna hermosa, ete. It is to be deplored that 
version No, 2 (especially) is no longer among the papeles de Figaro. 

38 See note 81. 
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slightly, from the printed version.*® Larra, then, was in love with 
Dolores as early as May, 1831.*° 

No més mostrador “ also marks the beginning of Larra’s literary 
career in earnest. At first—until the appearance of the first num. 
ber of the Pobrecito Hablador in August 1832—he devoted himself 
chiefly to translations from the French, which paid as well as 
original work. To this period belong La madrina,** Felipe,* the 
**6pera espaiiola en dos actos’’ El rapto,** Roberto Dillén, and pos- 


3® The original (1831) version starts with the verse: ;Qué valen para wn 
pecho ...? To this was added in 1835 or 1836 all the material beginning 
Ya tornas, infausto dia ..., along with minor changes. The Montaner y 
Simén version was probably based on a clean copy, now lost. (A fuller study 
of this poem and the problems it raises will be found in our forthcoming 
Pdginas desconocidas. See also M. Rumeau’s recent article in Bull. Hisp., 
1935, pp. 196-208.) 

40 By a brilliant piece of critical intuition Sr. Sanchez Estevan dates the 
Al dia 1.° de Mayo in 1831, but knowing only the printed version, which be- 
gins Ya tornas infausto dia, he is led to suggest that Larra’s amores may have 
started as early as May 1830, less than nine months after his marriage! 

41 Sr. Sanchez Estevan accepts at its face value Larra’s explanation of 
the ‘‘originality’’ of this play. We agree, however, with Professor Hespelt’s 
analysis of this point (The Translated Plays of Mariano José de Larra, in 
Hispania, 1932, 117-134). 

42 Mentioned in the borrador de contrato published by Carmen de Burgos, 
p. 87. Sr. Sanchez Estevan publishes the anuncio and the reparto contained 
in the Diario de Avisos for this play and for all others (except Despotismo, 
anarquia, y libertad) for which this material is available. La Madrina, a 
translation (with change of locale to Madrid,—change which occurs in all of 
the translated comédies-vaudevilles, except jTu amor o la muerte!), was 
played Nov. 9, 10, 11, 14 in the Cruz. A two act version was played in 1836-7 
(Oct. 6, Jan. 11, Feb. 14, Mar. 5). Both versions exist in the Biblioteca Mu- 
nicipal, Madrid, and photocopies in the Princeton University Library. The 
one act original (La Marraine) is by Scribe, Lockroy (J. P. Simon) and 
Chabot. 

43 An arreglo in two acts of the one-act Philippe (Scribe, Mélesville, and 
Bayard). It was played Feb. 25-27, 1837 in the Principe, and repeated six 
times in the same year, twice in 1833, five times in 1834, once in 1835, twice in 
1836, and three times in 1837. Hespelt (op. cit.) mistakenly affirms that 
Larra called this play a ‘‘comedia original.’’ The title-page of the first edi- 
tion (Madrid, Repullés, February, 1832) reads: ‘‘Comedia de Mr. Scribe en 
dos actos y en prosa arreglada al teatro espaiiol por Don Ramén Arriala.”’ 
The second edition (Madrid, Pifiuela, 1838) reads ‘‘comedia en dos actos y 
en prosa por D. Mariano José de Larra.’’ Larra always presented his trans- 
lated plays anonymously or pseudonymously; only editions issued after his 
death bear his name. 

44 A dismal failure, played in the Cruz June 16-17, 1832. The ms. of the 
Kibretto which Carmen de Burgos claimed to have seen is no longer among the 
papeles de Figaro. The ms. of the partitura is in the Biblioteca Municipal, 
(Signature: 524~1 and 525.) 
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sibly Ferndén Gonzdlez,* Una imprudencia “ and the unpublished 
translation of Cooper’s Pilot." After the success of the Pobrecito 
Hablador, Larra’s activity as a translator becomes entirely sec- 
ondary. Prior to the winter of 1834-5 only Julia (1833) * and 
Siempre (1834) ** appear. But those critical days dating from 
the summer of 1834, which witness a steady decrease in Larra’s 
journalistic production, also see a great increase in his output of 
translations,™ a purely mechanical refuge for a troubled spirit and a 


45 Among the papeles de Figaro we found a letter from one Cascales y de 
Ariza, dated Cadiz, June 22, 1832, which says, referring to Larra’s hasty de- 
parture (probably for Bermeo) ‘‘El Conde Ferndn Gongzdlez quedé por culpa 
de Vd.’’ 

46 Only the first act of this ‘‘drama en tres actos’’ is left among the 
papeles de Figaro. The scene is laid in Madrid, during the carnival of 1832. 
In April 1833, Delgado allowed Larra for this play a credit of 300 reales on 
his accumulated debt. The play, however, was never staged or published. 

47 Carmen de Burgos, before her death, took the ms. of this novel to ar- 
range for its publication. It has not turned up since. Larra apparently had 
to abandon his own translation when Jordén brought out an earlier one (in two 
volumes, the first translated by D. Victor Pagasartundua and the second by 
D. Manuel Bazo—see Cartas Espaiiolas, No. 51, May 10, 1832). 

48 This translation of Camilla (Scribe and Dupont) was played only four 
times: Jan. 23, 25, 26, June 20, 1834, in the Principe. Larra probably changed 
the title, as well as the locale, to avoid confusion with Solis’ Camila (1828). 
The ms. of this one act play exists in the Biblioteca Municipal, and a photo- 
copy in the Princeton Library. 

49 This translation of Toujours (Scribe and Varner) was played only 
twice: March 30-31, 1834. A photocopy of the Biblioteca Municipal ms. is 
in the Princeton Library. 

50 Sr. Sanchez Estevan, on the basis of his catdlogo of the signed articles, 
points out this fact, which is confirmed by our study of the unsigned material 
and other contemporary evidence. 

51 See note 66.—To this period belong Un desafio (Madrid, Repullés, 
1934), Las desdichas de wn amante dichoso (unpublished and not extant in 
ms.), El arte de conspirar (Madrid, Repullés, 1835), and Partir a tiempo 
(Madrid, Repullés, 1835), all of which are mentioned by Sr. Sanchez Estevan 
and discussed by Professor Hespelt (op. cit.). The changes which Hespelt 
notes in the plot of El arte de conspirar are motivated not by the Maria 
Luisa-Godoy affair, but by the scandalous liaison of Maria Cristina and 
Mujioz, any seeming reference to which would have caused the play to be pro- 
hibited. At this time Larra also produced two other translations: (1) Des- 
potismo, anarquia y libertad, from the three act drama Avant, pendant et 
aprés (1828) by Scribe and Rougemont, played in the Principe Dec. 19-23, 
25, 1834, but neither published nor extant in ms. form. Bretén in La Abeja 
(No. 353, Apr. 16, 1835) attributes this play to Larra, a fact hitherto un- 
noticed by scholars. (2) Los inseparables (mentioned only by Carmen de 
Burgos and Sr. Saénchez Estevan), a translation of Les Inséparables (Scribe 
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needy purse. He returned to Madrid with two new translated plays: 
jTu amor o la muertej and Don Juan de Austria. His difficulties 
in staging the first according to his wishes initiated a dispute 
with the empresa which culminated in the withdrawal of the latter, 
which was not played until two years after his death.** De 1830 
@ 1836 and El dogma de los hombres libres * belong to the period 
before August 12, 1836. After that fateful day Larra had no 
heart even for perfunctory translations. 

Larra’s plays and novels, original and translated, yield but 
little biographical data. Macias, genuinely romantic in spirit, but 
completely traditional in form," is thoroughly characteristic in this 
respect of the genius of its author, while El Doncel represents a 
deliberate attempt to adapt to Spanish history and tastes the his- 
torical novel of Sir Walter Scott.°* The two works are nearly 
contemporaneous; both belong, Macias wholly and El Doncel in 
part, to the year 1833,5" Larra’s most active period, in which he, 
in addition to the works already named, not only collaborated, with 
increasing effectiveness, in the Revista Espafola,™* but also fin- 





and Dupont). This one act play was staged April 22-23, 1835 and repeated 
four times during the 1835-6 season. It was not printed until 1853 (Teatro 
Espafiol Moderno). A photocopy of the Biblioteca Municipal ms. is in the 
Princeton University Library. Exigencies of space forbid our giving further 
details, bibliographical or critical, concerning Larra’s translated and original 
plays, which we reserve for a later study. 

52 July 25 and 26, 1839, in the Teatro de Buenavista. (I am indebted 
for these dates to Professor N. B. Adams of North Carolina.) The play was 
published in 1837, immediately after Larra’s death. 

58 The first was announced in the Diario for June 5, and the second for 
Sept. 6, 1836. 

54 Despite the statements and the forced gaiety of Figaro a los redactores 
de ‘‘El Mundo’’ (Dec. 27, 1836), a momentary reaction from Horas de In- 
vierno and Nochebuena de 1836. 

55 Macias represents, in its varied versification, Spanish historical theme, 
and close observance of the unities, a compromise between the Quintanian 
tragedy and the comedia of the Siglo de Oro, but Macias’ glorification of love 
as superior to all moral and social obligations is thoroughly Romantic, and 
probably caused the play to be rejected when first presented to the censorship 
(see Correo de las Damas, Nos. 12 and 22, Sept. 18 and Nov. 22, 1833). In 
1834, when the ecclesiastical censorship was relaxed and Grimaldi took over the 
direction of the theatres for the empresa Rebollo, it could be played. 

56 See the article Literatura (Revista Espafiola, No. 131, Dec. 15, 1833). 

57 The first volumes of the Doncel was advertised in the Diario on Jan. 
29, 1834; the others on Feb. 13, Mar. 7, and Mar. 29. 

58 From dramatic criticism he passed successively to literary criticism in 
general, articulos de costwmbres, and, finally, political satire. 
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ished the Pobrecito Hablador and launched the Correo de las 
Damas.** 

It is in his journalistic work, of course, that Larra most com- 
pletely reveals himself. Many autobiographical details can be 
derived from them, but this process cannot be carried to its logical 
conclusion until we have at our disposal the still uncollected and 
the unsigned material. Even then many specific problems will 
remain unsolved, but these misterios, vexatious as they are, will 
not obscure in any essential way the outline of his literary person- 
ality. 

In general it may be said that from the publication of the 
Pobrecito Hablador until the summer of 1834 there are no serious 
erises in Larra’s life. Most of the misterios which puzzle the 
biographer occur after that date, the veritable turning point in his 
eareer. There is no evidence, internal or otherwise, of any break 
in his relations to Dolores until late that year. Even his separa- 
tion from his wife apparently does not occur until sometime in 
the same year. The political situation develops, on the whole, to 
his relative satisfaction, after the death of Fernando VII, until 
the dread summer of 1834. His literary reputation increased by 
leaps and bounds, especially after the tremendous success of the 
anti-Carlist satires. The fall, winter and spring of 1833-34 were 
in many ways his happiest moments. The curious and significant 
parallelism between the vicissitudes of his literary career, of his 
intimate affairs, and of the political situation of his country—a 
parallelism that is to extend throughout his remaining years—be- 
gins as early as the death of Fernando VII. 

In the summer of 1834 there begins a series of complications 
which lead directly to the crisis of the winter of 1834-35 and the 
fuga of the following spring. Although the concrete details are 
in many instances lacking, the general picture seems clear enough. 
The high hopes which he, in common with many Liberals, had 
placed in Maria Cristina and in Martinez de la Rosa changed to 
bitter disappointment and open hostility. The liberal cause seemed 
seriously menaced not only by the victorious Carlists in the North, 
but by the government at home. An epidemic of cholera ravaged 
the capital, all social life was suspended, and even the theatres 
came within an ace of being closed. He is separated from his wife, 

5° Sr. Sanchez Estevan hazards the guess that Larra’s part in the Correo 


de las Damas (July 2—Dec. 4, 1933) was much more extensive than apparent at 


first glance. The material to be published in our Paginas desconocidas confirms 
this supposition. 
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Dolores has fled Madrid, and the only bright spot to relieve the 
gloom and the boredom was the opera singer Giuditta Grisi.™ 
Uncertain as are the circumstances of Larra’s alleged ‘*infatua- 
tion’’ with Grisi, it is evident from his articles of operatic criti- 
cism “ that his enthusiasm for the artist, like his previous devotion 
to the Queen, was at least colored by his admiration for the beauti- 
ful woman.” 

Under the conditions, personal and public, that prevailed dur- 
ing the summer of 1834, Larra’s journalistic output naturally fell 
off, but the decrease is much more striking in the fall and winter, 
after his sudden departure from the Revista to write in El Ob- 
servador,* in which he published only three articles in October, 
four in November, and two in December. This situation cannot 
by any means be explained solely on the basis of the intervention 
of the censor ® or Larra’s activity as a translator of Scribe.” 


60 An episode first treated in 1917 by Sr. Sanchez Estevan (see note 1), 
and summed up in his present book. 

61 These articles Sr. S&nchez Estevan reprints as Apéndice II. All, ex- 
cept two preliminary announcements and the article on Parisina, are to be 
found in Postfigaro. S&nchez Estevan is mistaken in thinking these the only 
operatic articles of Larra. They are, however, the only ones he signed. 

62 It is by no means certain that Larra’s enthusiasm for Grisi reached the 
point of actual infatuation with her and infidelity (if only sentimental) to the 
absent Dolores. Grisi was not the only famous prima donna whose art and 
charm provoked Larra to extravagant, even dithyrambie utterance. Among 
the papeles de Figaro (unnoticed by Carmen de Burgos and included in our 
Paginas desconocidas) is found a fragment of an ode to Adelaida Tosi, who 
eaused a veritable furor in Madrid during the season of 1830-31. The quali- 
fied praise given by Larra to Grisi’s rendition of La Straniera, which 8r. 
Sanchez Estevan finds so significant, is not peculiar to him, since it coincides 
with the judgment of the other reviewers of that performance. 

63 By no means satisfactorily explained in the rather cryptic letter in- 
serted by Larra in La Abeja (No. 160, Oct. 8), a document generously turned 
over to Carmen de Burgos by Sr. Sanchez Estevan. 

64 Of these the two which remain uncollected (Teatros, Oct. 30 and Nov. 
2) are included in our Péginas desconocidas. 

65 Larra had at least five articles prohibited after he left the Revista, 
three before Nov. 15 (La calamidad europea, Lo que no se puede decir no 8¢ 
debe decir, Tercera carta de un liberal), and two (Atrds, Adelante) late in 
December or early January. From Nov. 16 to Dec. 12 nothing from his per 
or reasonably attributable to it appears in El Observador. This is possibly 
the period of the severe illness referred to in the letter dated Paris, Nov. 8, 
1835.—The ‘‘inédito’’ Muerte de Abel, first intended for inclusion in the 
third volume of Figaro (according to the autograph list found among the 
papeles de Figaro) and not published until 1851 (Sem. Pint. Esp. XVI, pp. 
2-3), presents a special problem, which will be treated elsewhere. 

66 These plays must have been translated at least several months before 
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Other factors play an important réle. The months of November 
and December seem to have witnessed a definite crisis in his rela- 
tions with Dolores: a sudden, violent break (perhaps preceded by 
a romantic trip to Toledo), a severe illness, and Dolores’ retire- 
ment to Badajoz. Furthermore, none of the translated plays 
staged during this period—not even the very popular Arte de cons- 
pirar *—were received with universal favor by the critics, and 
several were unanimously condemned in tones that reveal, on the 
part of some of his fellow writers, an atmosphere hostile to the 
hitherto applauded and impregnable Figaro. Thus political, 
personal, and professional *° factors combined to create a situation 





they were staged, possibly during the summer of 1834, and even earlier (as in 
ease of El desafio, apparently prohibited by a previous censorship). 

67 According to Juan del Peral (El Laberinto, No. 13) Larra left an in- 
scription in his own hand on the walls of the Alefzar of Toledo. Hence in 
Recuerdos (written in Lisbon in May, 1835) Larra’s apostrophe to the river 
Tagus, which ‘‘seis lunas’’ previously had witnessed his happiness, may pos- 
sibly refer to a trip to Toledo with Dolores in November, 1834. 

68 Played 29 times in 1835, 9 times in 1836, twice in 1837, 4 times in 
1838 and 1839, and kept in the repertory during the forties. 

69 Only Partir a tiempo, played June 17, 1835, months after Larra’s de- 
parture, was received with complete critical approbation. These contempo- 
rary reviews (of which Sanchez Estevan prints only extracts), when studied 
in full, yield other items of interest, such as the following references to Larra 
(not mentioned by Sanchez Estevan) in A. M. Segovia’s review of Los in- 
separables (Correo de las Damas, Apr. 28, 1835): ‘‘A esto . . . se reduce... 
la tal piececita, ribeteada con algunas violentas alusiones, miserables equi- 
voeos, e importunas sftiras, que ya van fastidiando al piblico a fuerza de 
repetidas. Hay ciertas plumas que no saben ser originales sino copifndose a 
si mismas.’’ Segovia (like Bretén) did not dare to attack Larra until after 
his departure. 

70On Jan. 16, 1835, Figaro reappears (without explanation) in the col- 
umns of the Revista Espaiiola (after March 1, Revista-Mensajero), in a series 
of articles which continue until Aug. 9 (Cuasi), long after his departure. 
His return to the Revista, less violently anti-government than the Observador, 
was an apparent inconsistency which must have added to the undercurrent 
of envious hostility revealed in the preceding note and mentioned in C. Ale- 
jandro de Palacio’s poem (see note 33). Among the papeles de Figaro over- 
looked by Carmen de Burgos and included in our Péginas desconocidas are 
found several documents which both illuminate and intensify the obscurity 
surrounding this critical period of Larra’s life. The introductory part—all 
that is left—of the article Figaro en Lisboa (written in Paris and never 
completed) is in its entirety a defense of his past record and conduct as a 
liberal and of his ‘‘actual moderacién’’ and decision to abandon polities for 
costumbrismo. This apologia forms a curious, significant parallel and fore- 
runner to the longer and more vital borrador A los Sres. Editores de *** 
(see notes 75, 76), which may be dated as of early September, 1836. In this 
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which, undoubtedly magnified in Larra’s own mind, continued until 
the opportunity to leave Madrid came as a welcome, perhaps neces- 
sary, escape. Two years later a similar situation occurs, but on a 
far more serious scale, to culminate, not in a ‘‘flight’’ from Madrid, 
but from life itself. The crisis of 1834-5 bears an almost prophetic 
resemblance to the six sombre months that follow the proclamation 
of August 13, 1836, which Larra in his rationalistic and emotional 
myopia considered fatal both to himself and to his country. 

Our knowledge of Larra’s life abroad is limited at present to 
the details given in his own letters, published by Carmen de Bur- 
gos," and to an occasional notice in the Revista-Mensajero."* After 
his return to Spain—he arrived in Madrid between the 14" and 
18" of December, 1835 "*—his life offers certain interesting paral- 
lels to the situation in 1834. As was the case with Martinez de la 
Rosa, his initial enthusiasm for Mendizdbal quickly turned to skep- 
ticism and opposition, this time much more rapidly. After the 
failure of his trip to Avila and despite his early disappointment at 
literary conditions, especially in the theatre,* he kept contributing 
fairly regularly to El Espaiiol, particularly in the period between 
June 11 and August 13. These two months—the calm before the 
storm—represent the brightest moments, personally and politically, 





latter document occurs the phrase ‘‘Asi como hace un afio circunstancias 
personales, disgustos privados harto piblicos por desgracia, me retrajeron de 
escribir. ...’’ Unfortunately, it is not clear whether hace un afio refers 
to the cessation of his articles in the Revista Espanola (August 9, 1835) or 
to the situation in the spring of 1835. The problems raised by these documents 
and, in general, by the details and vicissitudes of his journalistic activity and 
connections during the two critical periods of 1834-5 and 1836-7 are too 
involved to permit even of a resumé in this paper. They must be reserved for 
later treatment. 

71 To these may be added certain fragments found among the papeles de 
Figaro (aside from those connected with the Voyage pittoresque): Figaro en 
Lisboa (see preceding note) and an outline for the continuation of the series 
Impresiones de un viaje, five articles with the general sub-title Portugal, the 
first one being De Elvas a Aldea Gallega (sic). These latter articles were, 
as far as we know, never written.—On the very important question of Larra’s 
stay in Paris, about which so little is known at present, we may confidently 
expect further enlightenment from the researches of M. Rumeau. 

72 Published for the first time by Sr. Sanchez Estevan (with the exception 
of the one cited in our note 30). 

78 According to El Espaiiol, No. 54, Dec. 24, 1835. 

74 Reflected in his articles (collected and uncollected) in El Espafiol. The 
disputes with the actors and the empresa, centering around Tu amor o la 
muerte and Don Juan de Austria, culminated in Larra’s complete withdrawal 
from writing for the stage (Hsp. No. 230, June 17, 1836). 
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for Larra since the winter of 1834. Mendizdbal had fallen, Istariz 
was in power with a ministry of literatos (one of Larra’s pet pre- 
dilections), the public lectures in the newly-founded Ateneo gave 
promise of an intellectual and literary renaissance, and last, but 
not least, Dolores had returned to Madrid. Deceived by his own 
logic—possibly not unwillingly and because he wanted to shine in 
Dolores’ eyes—he allied himself, after private and public protes- 
tations of independence,"* with the government party (the organ 
of which was El Espafiol) and was ‘‘elected’’ deputy for Avila to 
the still-born Constituent Cortes of August 1835, a step which was 
to cause him much subsequent embarrassment and mental anguish. 

After the proclamation of the Constitution of 1812 (August 13) 
political, literary, and personal factors again combine to make al- 
most inevitable the fatal outcome. A prey to the blackest despair, 
Larra saw no future, political or literary, for himself or for his 
country. Too many times had history repeated itself in the short 
space of his own life. His scandalous liaison with Dolores and 
his equivocal political position—professedly a liberal and an in- 
dependent, yet allied with repudiated and reactionary elements— 
made his position only too vulnerable to criticism, a situation which 
galled his inordinate pride.** Thwarted in his ideals and ambi- 


75 In the articles, documents, and commentary contained in our forthcom- 
ing Paginas desconocidas will be found the detailed history of the dispute and 
negotiations with Borrego which finally ended in the voluntary withdrawal of 
Ni por ésas (dated May 10, 1836, and not published until after Larra’s death), 
in the discontinuance of the Cartas de Figaro, and in Larra’s devoting him- 
self corps et Gme (to use his own words) to El Espajiol, even to the point of 
writing (No. 276, Aug. 2) an anonymous editorial attacking Mendizfbal. As 
a consequence one cannot escape the conclusion—despite Larra’s eloquent and 
impassioned plea in confession and avoidance contained in the borrador A los 
Sres. Redactores de *** (see note 70)—that Figaro wishes to retain the ap- 
pearance of independence, to support Istdiriz without allying himself with him, 
a distinction naturally too subtle for many of his contemporaries. 

7¢@In many respects this situation, although much more serious, offers 
curious parallels to that which obtained in the winter and spring of 1834-5. 
In the document A los Sres. Redactores de *** he protests bitterly against 
the ‘‘calumnia’’ of which he is a victim and refers to ‘‘las hablillas y las 
malas voluntades,’’ the gossip of his enemies which even insinuated that he 
was again going to flee from Madrid! (Possibly in imitation of the flight 
of Istariz, Aleal&é Galiano and the Duque de Rivas.) Unsuccessfully prose- 
cuted by the government for his article Dia de difuntos and in desperate need 
ef money, he was stung into joining the opposition (Zl Mundo and El Redac- 
tor General), after fruitless negotiations with La Revista Espafiola and while 
retaining his post in El Espafiol. (All of this is quite reminiscent of the crisis 
of 1834-5.) But despite his advantageous contract with these two journals, 
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tions, both literary and political, his personal situation became, 
to his genuinely romantic temperament, synonomous with his coun- 
try’s plight: hopeless, impossible. According to one witness, after 
the restoration of the twice-tried-and-found-wanting system of 1812, 
he promised himself a six months’ further trial of life; if things 
did not improve, nationally, and personally, by then, ‘‘au moindre 
contretemps, je cesserai de vivre.’’** And six months to the very 
day after the proclamation of the Constitution of 1812, the con- 
tretemps arrived in the shape of the final interview with Dolores, 
And, in the words of the same witness: ** ‘‘Hélas! Tu tins parole 
en stoique inflexible,’’—the last and most compelling manifesta- 
tion (if M. de Verneuil can be believed) of that extraordinary and 
implacable fusion of logic and passion which was the soul of Figaro. 


It is probably no exaggeration to say that the final biography 
of Larra—final in the factual sense—may never be written. As 
in the case of Cervantes, the record is too incomplete and too con- 
fused, the details and the motivations too uncertain and too com- 
plex. The all too few and brief contemporary accounts are char- 
acterized by vague and conflicting statements, by careless errors 
and deliberate omissions. Even the scanty and diminishing docu- 
mentary evidence is not free from evidences of tampering.” But 
if the actual facts of Larra’s life are replete with puzzles and 
misterios, the main lines of his spiritual portrait, as embodied in 
his works and as restored by a sympathetic generation, seem clearly 
established. To this picture of Larra the man, Larra the romantic, 
only confirmatory details remain to be added. 





he published only four articles in ZH! Mundo and only one—the Nochebuena de 
1836—in El Redactor General. The lethargy of despair was too great to be 
overcome, 

17 Elégie sur la mort de D. Mariano José de Larra, suicidé le 13 février 
1837, Madrid: 1837, Imprenta de J. Cruz Gonzdlez, line 64. This execrable 
poem, which the author, who signs himself Le chevalier de Verneuil, Directeur 
de l’Institution Hamiltonienne, submitted to the Academia de la Historia, 
provoked Lista’s harsh and summary judgment of Larra (see Bol. RAH, 1918, 
pp. 491-92). M. Rumeau has just published an interesting article on Chalu- 
meau de Verneuil in Bull. Hisp. (1934, pp. 444-58), in which some extracts 
from this elegy will be found. 

78 Op. cit., line 67. It would be rash, of course, to attach too much im- 
portance to this curious coincidence and to the ex post facto lines of M. de 
Verneuil. 

7 For example, the letters from Badajoz (Apr. 10) and from Paris 
(Aug. 20) with tachaduras undoubtedly due to the pen of Luis Mariano. 
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But the generation which for the first time saw and felt as 
Figaro did the problem of national and personal maladjustment is 
now passing away, and we may hazard the guess that, just as the 
magnificent homenaje of February 15, 1837, planned for the writer, 
turned out to the opprobrium of the man, so whatever celebration 
may take place in 1937, while possibly still accentuating Larra the 
man, will mark a new turn in Larra studies. The ‘‘problem of 
Spain’’ and ‘‘of the individual’’ will no longer be felt in the same 
terms as the precursor of the so-called ‘‘generation of ’98’’ felt 
them, and it will be Larra’s literary personality and genius as an 
established figure in Spanish letters which will increasingly occupy 
the attention of critics and scholars. 

Larra’s genius is (if the paradox be permitted) fundamentally 
that of the ingenio—verbalistic and logical, developing by parallel- 
ism and antithesis unexpected harmonies and contradictions of 
words and concepts.*®° The core of many of his articles is often a 
single happy word or phrase, frequently a title, ingeniously elabo- 
rated. On the formal side he owes much to his predecessors in 
satire: not only Mifiano, Jouy, Moratin, Cadalso, ete., but also to 
Quevedo, Boileau, Cervantes, Horace. His best and most original 
work often has its point of departure in a traditional form or idea, 
to which he gives a national, contemporary, and personal develop- 
ment in accord with his preoccupations and temperament.** His 
inventiveness is intellectual and critical; it lies in application, not 
creation. 

Many aspects of Larra the author remain to be studied. No 
careful analysis of his literary art has as yet been published. Nor 
have the broader implications of his work been completely sur- 
veyed : his relations to his times ** and to Romanticism (both in its 
universal and Spanish manifestations), to his journalistic prede- 
cessors, to Feijoo, Jovellanos, Moratin and the whole line of Span- 


80 In this he is, of course, genuinely Spanish, akin to Quevedo and to 
Unamuno, and, in a sense, to Cervantes, although in the latter creative inspira- 
tion and ingenio are found in that delicately balanced and elaborated inter- 
play which forms a unique aspect of his genius. But even in Cervantes the 
creative impulse is often ideological. 

81 Lack of space forbids our citing more examples than La muerte del 
Pobrecito Hablador (Cervantes and Jouy), El castellano viejo (Horace and 
Boileau), and La Nochebuena de 2836 which, as Professor Centeno has re- 
cently and conclusively shown (Modern Language Notes, November, 1935) is 
modelled on the tenth satire of Horace. 

82 We understand that it is on this aspect particularly that M. Rumeau 
intends to focus his forthcoming study. 
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ish (and French) rationalists, intellectuals and reformers, of whom 
he is the last and most brilliant eco (like Cervantes of the Renais- 
sance), and to Cervantes, Quevedo, and the entire tradition of 
Spanish satire, of which the articulo de costumbres is but a special 
(contemporary, popular, journalistic) phase. And certainly a de- 
sirable, if not indispensable, preliminary to such studies would be 
as complete a collection and as accurate an edition of his writings 
as it is possible to make. 
F. CourTNEY TARR 


Princeton University 





UNE COPIE MANUSCRITE D’C2UVRES INEDITES DE 
LARRA: 1886 


Ls’agit des poésies, d’une partie des articles et fragments d’ articles, 

des Sinénimos de la lengua castellana et du drame historique 

El conde Ferndn Gonzdlez publiés sous le titre: Obras inéditas dans 

’édition: Obras completas de Larra, Montaner y Simén, Barcelona, 

1886. Le drame historique, les synonymes, presque toutes les 

poésies, une partie des articles ou fragments étaient rigoureusement 
inédits en 1886; le reste l’était pratiquement. 

En 1897, Foulché-Delbose donna dans le n° 12 de la Revue His- 
panique, une copie de ‘‘ quatre articles” ' de Larra d’aprés un manu- 
scrit non autographe de la Bibliothéque Nationale de Madrid. Ces 
quatre articles n’étaient pas complétement inconnus? et le texte de 
la Revue Hispanique ajoutait quelques erreurs aux erreurs contenues 
dans ce manuscrit non autographe. Mais ce manuscrit et celui du 
drame historique (le seul, ce dernier, qui figure au catalogue par 
noms d’auteurs du département des manuscrits de la Biblioteca 
Nacional) nous ont permis de retrouver les autres.’ Voici leurs 
cotes: El Conde Ferndn Gonzdlez y la exencién de Castilla, drama 
hist6érico original en cinco actos: Ms: 14378-12. Poesias de D. 
Mariano José de Larra: Ms: 18739-2. Varios articulos y frag- 
mentos de otros: Ms: PV-Fol-C.36-N°22-18673. Primer cuaderno 
de sinédnimos de la lengua castellana: Ms: 19545. 

Ces quatre cahiers manuscrits ont la méme provenance: ils sont 
du méme copiste; ils contiennent tous des fautes évidentes. Leur 


1 Je conserve entre guillemets ce titre qui n’est pas celui que porte le menu- 
scrit et qui ne correspond que fort mal aux textes publiés par la Revue Hispanique. 

? Voir E. Cotarelo: Postfigaro, t. I, p. 10, note 2 et p. XI, n. 1. 

* Ces deux manuscrits portent, en effet, un sceau avec l’inscription : Ministerio 
de Fomento: Registro de Propiedad intelectual. Au livre 17 du Registro de 
Propiedad intelectual p. 21, 22, 23, 24, et 25, on trouve les mémes ceuvres et on 
apprend leur provenance. II s’agit du dépét légal effectué par Luis Mariano de 
Larra et ses sceurs Adela et Baldomera, le 26 avril 1886, au moment od paraissait 
l’édition Montaner y Simén. Ce dépét présente une anomalie: A |’exemplaire 
de l’édition Montaner, qui réguliérement devait le constituer, est substitué un 
équivalent composé de |’édition: Obras completas de Figaro, dos tomos, Yenes 
1863, et de quatre cahiers manuscrits contenant respectivement le drame, les 
poésies, les articles et fragments et les synonymes. Nous avons pensé que les 
quatre cahiers pouvaient avoir été déplacés ensemble et nous avons ainsi trouvé 
les deux qui n’étaient pas connus. IIs portent tous le sceau du Registro de pro- 
piedad intelectual et, au crayon bleu, le n° sous lequel ils avaient été enregistrés. 


lll 
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confrontation avec le texte de |’édition Montaner écarte, on le verra, 
l’hypothése de l'utilisation de la copie par |’éditeur ou de |’éditién 
par le copiste. Dans les deux cas on a utilisé directement les 
manuscrits de Larra.t Comme on ignore actuellement ov se trou- 
vent la plupart de ces manuscrits autographes, |’étude de leurs 
diverses copies présente quelque intérét.* 


I. Le Drame Historique: Ex Conpe FrernAn GOnzALEz 


Le manuscrit se compose de cing cahiers, un par acte, cousus 
ensemble et comprenant respectivement sept, dix, neuf, neuf et 
huit feuilles doubles, soit 172 pages de 32/22 cm. Le titre est Hl 
conde Ferndn gonzdlez y la esencién [sic] de Castilla. Drama his- 
térico original en cinco actos por D. Mariano José de Larra. Dans 
l’édition Montaner, aprés en cinco actos, on a ajouté: y en verso. 
Le texte est le méme sauf en deux endroits. Dans la scéne II de 
l’acte I le Ms porte l’indication de deux variantes dont une seule- 
ment a été utilisée dans |’édition Montaner: 


Ms. Ed. Montaner, p. 907. 
De vuestra Alteza la mano .. . (los piés) De vuestra Alteza los piés 
... Pues que tan anciano es... 
(Puesto que sois tan anciano) Pues que tan anciano es... 


Dans la seéne IV de I’acte I, Larra, inspiré sans doute par ses 
récentes lectures, avait écrit huit vers qui, dans la copie manuscrite, 
sont entourés d’une ligne indiquant une coupure 4 faire: 


Sostenidos por Don Vela, 
aquel que a Fernan Gonzalez 
no ha mucho que hizo la guerra 
y que en valde Lope Diaz, 

el hijo de Yitigo Ezquerra, 
procuro apagar, ain puesto 
que él asi, Nufio lo intenta, 

a la merced que le hicimos 

del condado de esta tierra 
agradecido, y el moro enemigo fiero 
ya de Leén en las puertas.. . 


‘La maison Montaner nous a d’ailleurs aimablement fait savoir que le soin 
de |’édition fut confié & son représentant littéraire 4 Madrid, Aniceto de Pagés, 
qui établit les textes de la partie Obras inéditas d’aprés les manuscrits conservés 
par Luis Mariano de Larra. 

°D. Carlos de Larra, héritier et pieux gardien des papiers de Figaro, m’s 
permis trés aimablement de voir ces précieuses archives. Qu’il trouve ici |’ex- 
pression de ma vive reconnaissance. 

M. Tarr, savant hispaniste américain, a pu constater comme moi-méme, en 
étudiant les papiers de Figaro, l’absence de plusieurs manuscrits dont il est que 
tion dans le livre de Carmen de Burgos: Figaro . . . , Madrid, 1919. 
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Ces huit vers n’ont pas pris place dans |’édition Montaner. Le 
vers agradecido, y el moro, amputé du premier mot par la coupure, 
a été complété par l’apposition enemigo fiero. 

Ni le manuscrit ni |’édition de Barcelone ne contiennent d’indi- 
cation sur la date de la composition de ce drame jamais représenté. 
“Debfa de ser uno de sus primeros ensayos” dit Carmen de Burgos.*® 
Cette hypothése est confirmée par une lettre inédite adressée 4 Larra 
de Cadix, le 22 juin 1832, par un certain Cascales y de Ariza:’ 


“Mi querido amigo: me remitieron la de V. a ésta, pero habiéndome 
detenido en Sevilla mas de lo que pensaba, no ha sido posible hasta ahora 
(que tengo por escrito a las personas que tengo que escribir) responder 
ala favorecida dicha. El Conde Fernan Gonzalez quedé por culpa de V.; 
todo se olvidé al tiempo de su marcha y si yo no fuera tan indulgente 
tampoco le perdonarfa la despedida. . . .” 


Cette derniére phrase fait sans doute allusion au départ de Larra 
pour Bermeo.® 

La date qui se trouve ainsi établie fait mieux que combler une 
lacune dans l’histoire des ceuvres de Larra. Elle compléte la chro- 
nologie du drame historique en Espagne et y marque pour Larra 


une place d’honneur. II est remarquable qu’en cette époque oi 
apparition de nouveaux genres littéraires et le puissant éveil du 
sentiment national n’étaient que deux aspects de la vaste et pro- 
fonde révolution romantique, Larra se soit porté une fois de plus 
au devant de ses contemporains en écrivant un drame dont le sujet 
était pris au coeur méme de l’histoire de l’Espagne et dont le per- 
sonnage central était le héros de l’indépendance castillane. 

En 1835, lorsqu’il rédigeait pour le Voyage pittoresque en Espagne 
.. . de Taylor, le chapitre sur la Castille, Larra se plut 4 rappeler 
le sujet de son drame dans une phrase ov se laisse deviner la na- 
tionalité de l’auteur : 


“Nous visitimes aussi dans les environs de Burgos un monastére 
fondé par Fernan Gonzalez, qui y a trouvé ainsi que Dofia Sancha, son 
épouse, le dernier abri. Dofia Sancha rendit la liberté 4 Gonzalez que 
le roi de Leon, Don Sancho el gordo, retenait dans la captivité; elle 
sintroduisit dans sa prison, lui donna son costume de femme et resta 
vétue en homme 8 la discrétion de son ennemi qui, admirant un si géné- 


* Figaro . . . , Madrid, 1919, p. 82. Voir aussi p. 68. 


7 Je ne sais pas encore qui était ce Cascales ni quels étaient ses rapports avec 
Larra. 


* Cf. la lettre de Bretén du 16 juin 1832. Molins: Bretén de los Herreros 
».+, Madrid, 1883, p. 343. 
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reux dévouement, la fit reconduire & son mari accompagnée d’un cortage 
composé de nombreux seigneurs de sa cour.”’ ® 


Ce beau sujet ne fut pas porté sur la scéne espagnole au moment 
ot triomphait le drame romantique. En 1836, dans un article du 
Semanario Pintoresco Espafil, José de la Revilla évoque l’histoire 
de Fernin Gonzdlez et raconte le méme épisode qui avait inspiré 
Larra. Plus tard, & la liste des ceuvres consacrées 4 exalter la noble 
figure du comte castillan, s’ajouteront les ceuvres suivantes: Ferndn 
Gonzdlez, drama en cuatro actos y en verso, original de D. Juan de 
la Rosa Gonzalez y D. Pedro Calvo Asensio, primera parte, Madrid, 
1847; Ferndn Gonzdlez, episodio histérico en un acto y en verso, 
original de D. Bernardo Aparicio, Burgos, 1872. Il faut ajouter 
aussi que ces ceuvres ne sont pas d’un grand intérét. 


II. Lzes Pogstes 


Le manuscrit est formé de vingt-six feuilles doubles, soit 104 
pages de 32/22 cm. Le titre est: Poestas de Don Mariano José de 
Larra. Ces poésies sont les mémes, 4 deux exceptions prés, avec 
les mémes dates et les mémes absences de dates, et dans le méme 
ordre, 4 une exception prés, que dans |’édition Montaner. Il ya 
dans le manuscrit deux piéces de plus que dans la collection im- 


primée. La premiére se trouve au cinquiéme rang, entre les deux 
anacréontiques: Toma esa sucia plata et Quiero cantar las lides. 
C’est le sonnet A una ramera que tomava abortivos reproduit par 
Carmen de Burgos." On comprend que ce sonnet ait été écarté de 
’édition Montaner. La deuxiéme se situe dans le manuscrit au 
dixseptiéme rang, entre La flor de Cintia et Al terremoto de 1829. 
La voici: 
A PANCRACIO 
Epigrama. 
Antes eras militar 
y a médico te has metido 
vive Dios, mi buen Pancracio 
que no has mudado de oficio. 
Mientras no hay guerras, Pancracio 
el que vimos de militar 
en Médico se transforma, 
jFuerte empefio de matar! 

* Voyage Pittoresque en Espagne, au Portugal et sur la céte d’ Afrique, p. 86-87. 
L’attribution de ce Voyage pittoresque & Larra, indiquée par Ventura Garcia 
Calderén dans la Revue Hispanique, 1928, LXXII, 592, fera l’objet d’une étude 
spéciale. 

19 Semanario pintoresco espafiol, n° 2, p. 18-24. 

1 Op. cit., p. 71. 
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Es dificil, buen Pancracio, 
de conseguir tu amistad 
si es fuerza para ser tu amigo 
tomar antes a Le-Rua. 
jPiedad, Pancracio, piedad! 
iqué sera ya de nosotros? 
si para tus enemigos 
tienes la espada tajante 
y les das a tus amigos 
el fatal vomipurgante? 
{Qué te hizo el género humano, 
que no bastando el acero, 
de Esculapio el baston fiero 
empufias en la otra mano? * 


Cette piéce n’est pas datée. Elle est probablement de la méme 
époque que la plupart des autres, c’est & dire de 1828 ou 1829. Le 
médecin Leroy était alors 4 la mode. Son ouvrage traduit sous le 
titre: La medicina curativa o la purgacion & Bordeaux en 1821,” 
d’aprés la huitiéme édition francaise, en était 4 sa troisiéme édition 
4 Madrid en 1828," a sa cinquiéme 4 Valencia en 1829 ™ et devait 
atteindre la quatorziéme dans cette derniére ville en 1861.'° L’ou- 
vrage donna lieu 4 d’interminables controverses, polémiques, réfu- 
tations et panégyriques.’7 Le Correo Literario y Mercantil lui 
consacre des articles dans ses numéros des 24 juillet, 8 aofit, 5 
septembre, 28 septembre, 10 et 16 octobre 1828. . . . On trouve 
des échos de cette discussion dans El Duende Sattrico del dia.'* 
Larra n’est pas le seul & s’étre moqué en vers de “‘Le-Rua”: son 
ami Bret6n mentionne le ‘“‘vomipurgante barbaro”’ et son inventeur 
dans ses Lamentos de un poeta..* On ne comprend guére pourquoi 
cette épigramme a été écartée de |’édition Montaner. 


2 Je reproduis la ponctuation de la copie manuscrite. 

® D’aprés M. Nufiez de Arenas, Revue Hispanique, 1933, LX XXI, 467. 

“ D’aprés la Gaceta de Madrid du 19 février. 

Chez I’éditeur Gimeno. 

1 Chez Ferrer, successeur de Cabrerizo. 

" La Gaceta de Madrid du 10 janvier 1828 signale le mémoire de M. Noble 
sur la gastro-entérite observée A Versailles aprés usage du vomito-purgatif de 
M. Leroy. Le 22 janvier elle annonce la publication d’un examen critique et 
impartial de la médecine curative de M. Leroy par Vicente Seguro. A Valence 
parait un libelle contre la médecine curative. Le 10 avril paraft 4 Madrid une 
conversation entre D. Agapito et D. Justo au sujet de ce papier imprimé 4 Va- 
lence. En 1829 paratt A Zamora un ouvrage intitulé: Avisos a los apologistas 
de la medicina de M. Leroy por el licenciado Correa. . . . 

8 Postfigaro, I, 83, 88, 142, 165. 

9 Poestas, ed. de 1831, p. 131. 
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Vient ensuite Al terremoto de 1829. Nous possédons cette com- 
position sous trois formes: l’édition de 1829,”° la copie de la Nacio- 
nal et |’édition Montaner. Les deux derniéres formes présentent 
quelques modifications par rapport 4 la premiére tandis qu’il n’y a 
entre elles que quelques différences de lecture, par exemple, torna 
et toma au vers 4; y acorren et ya corren au vers 237; Uliso et Iliso 
au vers 307. Voici les retouches faites aprés |’édition de 1829. 


N.° des vers dans |’édition Montaner: 


Edition de 1829 


. erece 

. el orbe 

. toma 

. huellas su cauce 

. en abrasados cascos 

. y hoy los miras dudosos mal 
seguros 

. Nada en polvo y escombros 
separados 

. no ya segura 

. hundido 

. y a luengos climas 

. de la tronzada compafiera 

. va su verdor 

. entre el amargo dolo 

. y el eco cese del que triste 


Edition Montaner 


yace 

al orbe (Ms: el) 

torna (Ms: toma) 

el cauce huellas 

hechos ardientes cascos 

ya el suelo amaga tu cercana ruina 


Nada en escombros, dicen, separa- 
dos 

hoy mal segura 

hundida 

ya luengos climas 

a la truncada compafiera 

vase el verdor 

con despiadado dolo 

que en la tormenta fiera 


gime 


* D. Antonio Rodriguez Mofiino qui posséde un exemplaire de cette édition 
a eu l’amabilité de me le préter. C’est une brochure in-4° de 24 pages, les deux 
derniéres n’étant pas numérotées. La premiére page porte le titre: A los terre- 
motos/ ocurridos/ en Espafia/ en 1829./ Au dessous se trouve |’épigraphe repro- 
duite dans |’édition Montaner. Au dessous de |’épigraphe on lit: Madrid/ im- 
prenta de Don Eusebio Aguado/ impresor de la Real Casa/ 1829./ La dédicace 
occupe les pages 3 et 4. La voici: Al Excmo é Imo Sr./ D. Manuel Fernandes 
Varela,/ comisario apostélico general de la Santa Cruzada, en-/cargado por 8.M. 
en la recaudacién y distribucién de los/ fondos destinados al socorro de los desgra- 
ciados pueblos/ que han sufrido los terremotos de 1829./ Excmo Sefior:/ &i 
cuando del eco de la desgracia, y el lamento/ de mis compatriotas, hiriendo las 
cuerdas de la lira/ la hacen producir humildes y discordes sones, pue-/de el entu- 
siasmo dar cabida a alguna memoria/particular, jcual podra ser mejor que la de 
aque-/lla persona a quien con tanta razén el Padre/ de los pueblos ha hecho d 
érgano de la beneficencia ptblica?/ Reciba pues V.E. esta débil prueba de lo 
di-/ficil que es ocuparse en el infortunio sin recor-/dar al mismo tiempo con placet 
la mano piado-/sa destinada a enjugar sus lagrimas./ Excmo Sefior :/ De V.E.SS. 
S./ Mariano José de Larra./ La composition commence 4 la page 5 au dessous 
du titre: “Silva.” 
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930. Ces deux vers ne sont pas 
231. dans l’édition de 1829 
237. ya corren 


Cese, humanos, un punto 
el triste sollozar de aquel que gime 
y acorren 


Entre 237 et 238. O mfseros hu- 
manos 

241. placidos 

246. Lliso 

247. cantaba Apolo por el tierno 
Anfriso 

307. inspirador 

321. jel fin do se halla 

344. su alto trono asenté 

502. las heces de la copa enven- 
enada 

los hijos de la Hesperia deso- 

lada 


Ce vers n’est pas dans |’édition 
Montaner 

plécidas 

Uliso (Ms: Iliso) 

cantara Apolo y escribiera Anfriso 


inspirado (Ms: inspirador) 

jel fondo se halla 

hoy su trono asenté 

los iberos la copa envenenada 


Ces quelques retouches n’auraient pas modifié le jugement sévére 
de Pérez Galdés: ‘‘ Por mucho tiempo fué objeto de risa y chacota 
su oda a los terremotos de Murcia que es de lo peor que en nuestra 
lengua se ha escrito.” *! En insérant un compte-rendu de cette 


publication le Correo Literario y Mercantil voulut surtout plaire a 


D. Manuel Ferndéndez Varela, il ne réussit pas 4 cacher sa vieille 
inimitié pour l’auteur du Duende Sattrico.” 

Avant les trois derniéres piéces qui sont, dans le manuscrit, A 
una hermosa, Al dia primero de mayo et Octava, on trouve une page 
avec le titre suivant, au milieu et en gros caractéres: Inéditos. Que 
signifie ce titre qui pourrait s’appliquer aussi bien au vers qui le 
précédent qu’A ceux qui le suivent? 

On peut supposer que ces trois piéces furent remises au copiste 
sur feuillets séparés alors que les autres se trouvaient dans le cahier 
od Larra avait recopié ses vers.“ En effet: des deux versions du 
sonnet A una hermosa que donne Carmen de Burgos,” la premiére, 
éerite au crayon, “aparece en una tarjeta a cuya espalda se ha escrito 
el reparto de una obra teatral’’; * la deuxiéme qui est précisément 
celle qui a servi pour |’édition Montaner mérite visiblement le nom 


" Los apostélicos, ed. Hernando, 1929, p. 54. (Chap. VI.) 

" El Correo: periédico literario y mercantil. N° 192. Viernes, 2 de octubre 
de 1829. 

* Carmen de Burgos, ouv. cité, p. 64 et 269. Ce manuscrit est égaré ainsi 
que celui du drame historique et celui des synonymes. 

™% Ouv. cité, p. 69 et 70. 

* Ouv. cité, p. 68. Il est regrettable que ce carton soit perdu; la répartition 
des rdles aurait peut-étre permis de dater le sonnet. 
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de brouillon que lui donne Colombine. C’est bien ce brouillon qui 
a servi successivement & |’éditeur et au copiste puisque ce dernier 
a lu cuerdo la ov il faut lire acerbo et ov |’éditeur a laissé un blanc, 
et voces au premier vers du deuxiéme tercet ov il faut lire redes. [J 
n’y a qu’a regarder la reproduction donnée par Colombine pour 
s’expliquer ces erreurs de lecture. 

Le curieux romance Al dia primero de mayo n’est encore connu 
que sous un double déguisement ov le fonds d’autobiographie est 
& la fois sensible et difficile 4 isoler.* Trop obscures pour nous, ces 
deux piéces auraient été trop claires pour les contemporains de Larra 
et on comprend qu’elles n’aient pas pris place dans un cahier qui 
avait été peut-étre destiné & étre remis 4 un éditeur.2” Ce n’est pas 
sans raison que D. E. Cotarelo les a, lui aussi, isolées et les a étudiées 
comme deux documents relatifs 4 la vie intime de Larra.”* 

Quant 4 l’octave Con motivo de hallarse encinta nuestra muy 
amada reina Dofia Marta Cristina de Borbon elle se trouve encore 
parmi les papiers de Figaro, imprimée sur une feuille verte, telle 
qu’elle fut distribuée dans les théAtres de Madrid le 12 septembre 
1831 en méme temps que d’autres piéces de circonstance reproduites 
ou mentionnées dans le Correo Literario y Mercantil de ce jour et 
des jours suivants. Elle est signée “Mariano Larra,” détail qui a 


peut-étre son importance. Ce n’est pas la seule piéce de ce genre 
que Larra ait écrite; mais comme d’autres, elle dut étre écartée du 
cahier pour sa platitude et aussi pour les mémes raisons d’ordre 
politique qui poussérent Larra 4 retoucher ses premiers écrits dans 
le recueil qu’il publia en 1835. 


III. Les SyNoNyMEs 


A la différence des autres, ce manuscrit est relié. Il se compose 
de 53 feuillets, soit 106 pages de 22/32 cm., et contient les mémes 
articles que le volume de Montaner. Le titre est: Primer cuaderno 
de sinédnimos de la lengua castellana. En réalité ce titre ne convient 
qu’aux 32 premiers feuillets puisqu’on trouve au recto du feuillet 

2 J’étudie ailleurs ce document. (Bulletin Hispanique, 1935, XX XVII, 196- 
208. 

A Dans ce cas, les quelques lignes d’un projet de dédicace reproduites par 
Colombine, ouv. cité, p. 269, pourraient s’appliquer A ce recueil de vers. L’exa- 
men de Al terremoto de 1829 a montré que les piéces contenues dans le cahier 
présentaient des retouches par rapport a leur premiére rédaction. Néanmoins le 
mot “coleccién” fait penser qu’il s’agit des volumes publiés en 1835 sous le titre: 
Figaro. Coleccién de articulos. . . . 


28 FE. Cotarelo: Los tiltimos amores de Larra; Revista de la Biblioteca, Archivo y 
Museo, 1924, I, 222-240. 
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33 le titre: Segundo cuaderno de sinénimos de la lengua castellana. 
Ces titres et la différence d’importance des deux parties du manu- 
scrit, aussi bien que le peu de volume de |’ensemble permettent de 
croire que nous avons 1a, soit une partie seulement d’un travail laissé 
par Larra a |’état de manuscrit, soit, ce qui est plus probable, le 
manuscrit d’un travail commencé et bientét abandonné. Cette 
derniére pensée a sans doute inspiré le titre donné par |’éditeur:” 
Traicdo de sinénimos de la lengua castellana: fragmentos. Chacune 
des deux parties du Ms est précédée d’un index non alphabétique 
donnant la liste des articles qu’elle comprend, dans |’ordre ov ils 
sont copiés. Cet ordre n’est pas le méme dans la copie Ms et dans 
lédition Montaner. Des articles ont changé de place, par petits 
groupes, ce qui fait supposer que le Ms original était composé d’une 
série de feuillets non numérotés et pouvant changer de place. Car- 
men de Burgos qui a vu le Ms de Larra l’appelle: ‘‘un paquete de 
cuartillas preparadas para los trabajos del diccionario de sinéni- 
mos.” *° J] ne reste actuellement parmi les papiers de Figaro que 
le feuillet dont Carmen de Burgos donne la copie 4 la page 149 de 
son livre. Il y a aussi le feuillet reproduit 4 la page 150 du méme 
livre. Ce dernier a dd faire partie de la ‘“‘multitud de cuartillas 
preparadas para escribir otros.” ** Son intérét est de montrer com- 
ment Larra travaillait. On y voit simplement notés ou suivis de 
quelques mots des projets d’articles qu’on trouve développés dans 
le manuscrit non autographe et dans |’édition Montaner.” 

Larra a toujours montré un godt particulier pour l'étude de sa 
langue, de cet instrument dont il est arrivé & jouer en mattre, alors 
qu’a l’Age de neuf ans il ne savait guére que le francais. Dans ses 
premiers écrits les gallicismes ne sont pas rares, mais cela n’empéche 
pas El Duende Satirico de relever les gallicismes de ses contempo- 
rains * et d’entreprendre une discussion avec le Correo Literario y 
Mercantil sur la distinction a faire entre “‘genio” et “ingenio” ™ et 

* On trouve aussi dans le livre de M. Chaves: Don Mariano José de Larra 
(Figaro); su tiempo, su vida, sus obras, Sevilla 1898, & la page 187, & propos des 
synonymes : “‘esta obra que el autor no llegé a concluir.” 

*” Ouv. cité, p. 269. 

* Ouv. cité, p. 148. Chaves avait dit déja de ces mémes “cuartillas”: “Su 
hijo D. Luis Mariano de Larra conserva también porcién de apuntes sin ordenar, 
qué permanecen atin inéditos.” Ouv. cité, p. 188. 

* Cierto: p. 902.—Tésigo, veneno, ponzofia: p. 903.—Visién, aparicién: p. 
%1.—Mirada, ojeada: p. 896.—Veridico, fidedigno : p. 904. 


*E. Cotarelo: Postfigaro, t. I, p. 99: “Es un galicismo atroz”; p. 108: 
“@alicismo. . . .” 


* El Duende Satirico del dia; cuadernos IV y V. 
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de précher la précision dans l’emploi des termes et le respect du 
génie de la langue. [II est visible qu’A dix-neuf ans Larra étudie 
consciencieusement sa langue et qu’il a la volonté d’apprendre son 
métier d’écrivain. 

L’époque & laquelle il s’occupait de ce travail sur les synonymes 
est indiquée avec une précision suffisante par ces deux phrases qu’il 
cite & titre d’exemple pour illustrer l’emploi de deux mots: “El afio 
32 se toleraron las mdscaras’’; * ‘‘ Delito es llevar un paisano bigote 
en el dia.” ** Le port de la moustache, réservé aux militaires,”” 
passait 4 la fin du régne de Ferdinand VII pour une manifestation 
de libéralisme et avait fait l’objet d’un arrété du corregidor de Ma- 
drid D. Tadeo Ignacio Gil. On connait la mésaventure de Ventura 
de la Vega, arrété 4 cause de ses moustaches, emmené chez un bar- 
bier et rasé d’office.** Dans le portrait de Larra dessiné par Fede- 
rico Madrazo et daté du 26 septembre 1834 on voit que le port de 
la moustache n’est plus interdit.** Le travail sur les synonymes se 
placerait done vers 1833. C’est l’époque du baptéme de Figaro et 
de l’apparition de cette signature dans les grands journaux du temps. 
Molins, dans une phrase contenant des indications chronologiques 
trés vagues, semble placer les “estudios lingiifsticos’”’ de Larra au 
méme moment que ses “‘infelicisimos ensayos lfricos” et avant El 
Pobrecito Hablador et No mds mostrador, c’est 4 dire entre 1828 et 
1831. La lecture de El Duende Satirico del dia montre que cette 
indication n’est pas 4 rejeter quoique elle semble en contradiction 
avec l’exemple ov |’année 1832 est considérée comme révolue ou 
prés de l’étre. De toute fagon ces études remontent aux premiéres 
années de la carriére littéraire de Larra:“ il est probable qu’elles 

%6 Ed. Montaner, p. 906. 

%* Ed. Montaner, p. 903. 

7 Cf.: Postfigaro, I, p. 21: “El Duende Satirico del dia”; cuadernoI. “... 
un subalterno vestido de paisano al que hacian traicién unos bigotes que no dejaba 
un instante de la mano. . . .” 

8 Zorrilla: Recuerdos del tiempo viejo, Barcelona, 1880, t. III, p. 9. 

** Ce portrait, dont l’original se trouve au Museo de Arte Moderno, a été 
reproduit, gravé par Palmaroli, en téte de I’édition de 1837 des articles de Larra. 
C’est le plus intéressant des portraits de Figaro que nous avons vus. 

*° Molins: Bretén de los Herreros, p. 79. 

4. C’est donc A tort que Chaves croit que ce travail est contemporain du projet 
de drame sur Quevedo, c’est & dire des derniers mois de la vie de Larra. (Ow. 
cité: p. 115.) Citons en outre les deux phrases suivantes de la biographie écrite 
en 1835 par l’oncle Eugenio: “Se esté ocupando de informar un diccionario de 
sinédnimos de la lengua castellana, que hard olvidar los nombres de Huerta y 
Cienfuegos. . . . No tiene mds que veinte y seis afios. . . .” (Carmen de Bur 
gos, ouv. cité, p. 15.) 
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furent délaissées peu 4 peu et d’assez bonne heure. En février 1836, 
dans sa Carta a D. Pascual Oliver Larra cite tout l’article de son 
manuscrit sur Riesgo et Peligro: * “‘No son sinénimas estas voces; 
la diferencia, que tengo ha tiempo establecida para uso particular, 
en un trabajo inédito, que sobre sinénimos de la lengua castellana 
en ratos perdidos me he ocupado, consiste. ...” Cette phrase 
montre qu’en 1836 le travail sur les synonymes était abandonné 
depuis longtemps, que Larra considérait ces études “‘para uso par- 
ticular” comme des exercices d’ouvrier de la langue et que le souci 
qui occupait ses loisirs entre 1828 et 1833 se manifeste jusque dans 
ses derniers écrits. 

Ce désir de bien connaitre la langue, trés vif chez Larra, était 
assez répandu & |’époque qui nous intéresse. II fallait réagir contre 
le gallicisme du 18° siécle et, d’autre part, le romantisme provo- 
quait un retour vers les sources les plus pures de la langue. Tout 
au long du 18° siécle il ne manque pas d’écrivains pour défendre 
loriginalité et l’intégrité du castillan. La publication du diction- 
naire de |’Académie suscite de nombreux travaux complémentaires 
tendant, les uns & enrichir le lexique par |’addition de mots oubliés, 
les autres 4 en augmenter la précision par |’étude des étymologies 
et des synonymes. Beaucoup de ces travaux sont restés inédits.@ 
On sait que Capmany regrettait qu’il n’exist4ét pas un dictionnaire 
de synonymes espagnols et qu’il laissa parmi ses manuscrits le plan 
d’un ouvrage de ce genre. On connait les gofits de contemporains 
de Larra comme Duran, Gallardo, Estébanez Calderén. Il semble 
méme que la mode des distinctions entre les mots synonymes ait 
voulu sortir un moment du cercle des spécialistes et des lettrés. En 
1829 le Correo Literario y Mercantil publie des articles sur Justicia, 
equidad et Lenguaje, estilo,“ signés El gramdtico. Le méme journal 
publie 4 la méme époque des articles sur les synonymes de Huerta.“ 
Le recueil des synonymes de Huerta, augmenté de quelques articles 
de Cienfuegos, fut publié par l’imprimerie nationale en 1830. Avant 
la deuxiéme édition de 1835 parut un supplément publié par D. J. 
March & Barcelone en 1834, et ce supplément eut 4 son tour une 
deuxiéme édition en 1838. 

Larra dut connaitre les synonymes de Huerta et Cienfuegos et, 
probablement, ceux de March. On constate, en effet, si on compare 

“ Ed. Montaner, p. 898 et 484. 


**On en voit figurer un grand nombre au catalogue de Ms. de la Biblioteca 
Nacional, section Filologia. 

“« Numéros des 28 aot et 26 octobre. 

“® Numéros des 30 septembre et 16 octobre. 
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les trois recueils et surtout celui de Huerta-Cienfuegos et celui de 
Larra, que ce dernier semble avoir évité de parti-pris de traiter les 
mémes articles sauf dans les cas od il pouvait étre plus bref et plus 
précis. Postérieurement a ces travaux, et pour bien fixer la place 
qui revient A Larra, il suffira de citer le dictionnaire de Pedro Maria 
Olive “ ot l’on fait bon marché des travaux de Huerta et Cienfuegos 
et ot l’on semble ignorer ceux de March, et le dictionnaire de Roque 
Barcia.*’ 


IV. Les ArticLes et FRAGMENTS 


Le manuscrit se compose de 11 feuilles doubles, soit 44 pages de 
22/32 cm. Une douziéme feuille double qui sert de chemise porte 
la cote et le titre: Obras inéditas de Mariano José de Larra: varios 
articulos y fragmentos de otros. Ces articles et fragments sont, dans 
l’ordre du Ms: La honra de una mujer, Carta de Figaro a un viajero 
inglés, La muerte de Abel, Despedida de Figaro. Une deuxiéme che- 
mise enfermant le tout porte la cote et le titre: Larra (Mariano José 
de): Dos articulos de critica teatral. Ce dernier titre est celui qui 
est reproduit au catalogue. 

Pour établir le texte de ces articles et fragments on dispose d’une 
part, du texte de |’édition Montaner et d’autre part, soit d’éditions 
antérieures, soit d’une autre rédaction de l’article, soit des manu- 
scrits autographes qui ont servi 4 D. Aniceto de Pagés chargé du 
soin de |’édition Montaner. Le Ms non autographe de la Biblio- 
teca Nacional et la mauvaise copie qu’en donne la Revue Hispanique 
ne font que compliquer inutilement ce travail. 

La muerte de Abel fut jouée au Teatro de la Cruz les 9, 10, ll 
et 12 mars 1835.** Larra écrivit son article entre le 9 et le Il. 
D’aprés ses contrats de journaliste, le délai moyen dont il disposait 
pour faire ses compte-rendus de premiére représentation était de 48 
heures. En outre, parmi ses papiers, se trouve encore un projet de 
liste d’articles par ordre chronologique pour le troisiéme tome de 
“Figaro,” et La muerte de Abel y figure avec la mention “‘inédito” 
entre El hombre globo du 9 mars et La alabanza . . . du 16. Cet 
article parut pour la premiére fois dans le Semanario Pintoresco 
Espafiol *® od Luis Mariano de Larra laissa publier quelques travaux 
inédits de son pére; il fut recueilli plus tard dans le tome 11 de 
l’édition des ceuvres de Figaro de Barcelone, 1857. 

“© Madrid, Boix, 1843. 

47 Madrid, 1870. 

‘8 D’aprés le Diario de Avisos. 

4° 1851, N° I, p. 2. 
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L’article sur La honra de una mujer avait paru dans El Espafiol 
du 29 octobre 1836. La piéce avait été représentée au Teatro del 
Principe les 23, 24, 25 et 26 octobre 1836. 

Le Ms de la Biblioteca Nacional et la copie donnée par la Revue 
Hispanique ne sont d’aucune utilité pour |’étude de ces deux articles. 
Ils sont aussi inutiles et peuvent étre génants pour l’étude de Despe- 
dida de Figaro et Carta a un viajero inglés. On a ici mélangé les 
manuscrits de Larra et il vaut mieux s’en tenir pour |’instant aux 
textes de l’édition Montaner.™ 

Quant 4 l’article Un procurador o la intriga honrada, c’est le seul 
fragment des Obras inéditas de Montaner qui ne figure pas parmi 
les Ms dela B.N. C’est bien un article inédit quoi qu’en dise D. E. 
Cotarelo.” La piéce fut représentée au Teatro de la Cruz les 11, 
12 et 13 mai 1836." Figaro rédigea son compte-rendu mais il ne 
put pas le faire imprimer. Dans son article du 23 mai: Teatros: 
Revista del mes il reprit quelques phrases de son manuscrit refusé. 
Ce manuscrit resta inédit jusqu’au jour ot Luis Mariano de Larra 
le laissa copier pour le n° 1 du Semanario Pintoresco Espafiol de 
1853. L’article fut ensuite recueilli dans |’édition de Barcelone de 
1857, puis dans celle de Montaner. Quant a l’article du 23 mai, 


il est resté en dehors de toutes les éditions dites d’ceuvres complétes 
de Figaro. C’est le sort d’environ un tiers des travaux de Larra. 


A. RuMEAU 

5° D’aprés le Diario de Avisos. 

‘tM. F. Courtney Tarr, professeur a l'Université de Princeton, va publier 
un volume d’articles de Larra non recueillis dans les collections dites d’ceuvres 
complétes et fera connaitre ces articles et fragments sous leur véritable aspect. 
Une autre raison d’abréger cette derniére partie de ce travail: elle nous obligerait 
4entrer dans le détail de la vie de Larra en 1836. Ce serait trop long et ce sera 
fait ailleurs. 

® Postfigaro, t. I, p. X et XI. 

% D’aprés le Diario de Avisos. 
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| Spemryres MANUEL DE LANDO was a younger contemporary 
and admirer of Francisco Imperial. The latter was of Genoese 
birth, and resided at Seville in the first years of the 15th century; he 
is conspicuous among his contemporaries in Spain for his certain 
knowledge of Dante. 

In a note on Lando, whose name is mentioned by the Marquis of 
Santillana in his famous letter to the Constable of Portugal, the 
most recent editors of the letter have included the following state- 
ments: ! 


As the Marquis says, he was a pupil of Imperial and defended the 
Italo-Sevillian school against the remaining champions of the Galician- 
Provencal art, prominent amongst them the old Alfonso Alvarez de 
Villasandino. The quarrel between the two schools was a violent one, 
. . . The victory of the Italian school was complete, and even Villa- 
sandino . . . had to learn to sing, with some difficulty, in the new 
manner. 


This comment is the latest I have encountered which perpetuates 
ideas first advanced by Amador de los Rfos.2, The Marquis actually 
wrote as follows:* ‘‘[Ferran Manuel de Lando] imito mas que 
ninguno otro a micer Francisco Imperial: fizo de buenas cangiones en 
loor de Nuestra Sefiora; fizo asy mismo algunas invectivas contra 
Alfonso Alvarez, de diversas materias e bien ordenadas.’”’ Note that 
Santillana says nothing of schools, and has been largely misquoted by 
his editors in the passage by them cited above. 

I believe the place assigned Lando by Rfos and his successors to 
be quite unsound, for the following reasons: (1) There is no evidence 
in his poems that Lando knew or cared anything about Italy or 
Dante,* whom Rios had in mind in coining the phrase escuela 

1 Letter of the Marquis of Santillana to Don Peter, Constable of Portugal. 
Introduction and Notes by A. R. Pastor and Edgar Prestage. Oxford, 1927; 
p. 96, a note on p. 80, line 22 of Letter. 

2 Historia critica de la literatura espafiola, V (1864), passim, especially Caps. 
I, IV and VI, and in particular pp. 319-323, where Ferran Manuel de Lando is 
discussed. 

* Letter, ed. cit., p. 80, lines 28 ff. 

‘Cf. C. R. Post, The Beginnings of the Influence of Dante in Castilian and 
Catalan literature, in the 26th Annual Report of the Dante Society (Cambridge, 
Mass.), Boston, 1907, p. 36: “In the works of Ferrant Manuel de Lando, however, 
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alegérica (dantesca), as distinct from the escuela provenzal. (2) 
There is no proof that the disputes between Lando and other poets 
represented in the Baena collection are quarrels between schools, 
nor is there reason to believe them to have been particularly violent. 
(3) Lando resembles Imperial in ways having nothing to do with 
Dante. We can accept Santillana’s assertion of imitation without 
thereby admitting any Italianization of Lando. (4) Villasandino 
never did “‘learn to sing . . . in the new [the Italian ] manner,” or, 
if he did, evidence is lacking of his having so sung.5 

After conceding, on the testimony of the Marquis of Santillana, 
that Lando admired the Genoese Imperial, who was himself cer- 
tainly familiar with Dante’s Divina Commedia, one is naturally led 
to an examination of Imperial’s work, to see what there was in him 
which might have won the respect of the younger poet, Lando. 
One’s attention is at once caught by Imperial’s learning, and by his 
linguistic attainments, which lift him definitely above his contem- 
poraries, Villasandino and Baena. One poem by him, No. 226 of 





strange to say, there is no trace of Dante.” Sanvisenti, B., J primi influssi di 
Dante, del Petrarca e del Boccaccio sulla letteratura spagnuola, Milano, 1902, p. 79, 
in note (62) to p. 68, discovers “una vaga reminiscenza dell’ ultima cantica,” Post 
adding (loc. cit.), “‘ Vaga, indeed!” Farinelli, Arturo, Dante in Spagna, Francia, 
Inghilterra e Germania, Torino, 1922 (hereafter referred to as D. in S.), p. 45, 
lists Lando among those who “conobbero un po’ della superficie estrema del 
poema dantesco”’; he offers no proof, beyond a mention of Virgil made by Lando 
“un po’ per amore di Dante’”’ (p. 46 n. 1). 

5 Farinelli, D. in S., p. 111 n. 3, endeavors to make a case out for an imitation 
by Villasandino (Baena, no. 34) of Dante’s canzone, Tre donne intorno al cor mi 
son venute. This opinion is echoed by Hutton, W. H., The Influence of Dante in 
Spanish Literature, in Modern Language Review, 1908 (III), 105-125, (see p. 117), 
writing three years after the publication of F.’s original study, Appunti su Dante 
in Ispagna nell’ eta media, in Giornale storico della letteratura italiana, suppl. VIII 
(1905), pp. 1-105. Emphatic refutations have been made by Morf, review of 
Farinelli, Appunti, in Archiv fir das Studium der neueren Sprachen und Literatur, 
1905-6, CXV, 270, by Casella, review of Post’s Mediaeval Spanish Allegory, in 
Bullettino della Soc. Dantesca Ital., 1920, XX VII, 33 ff., and by Post, Beginnings, 
p. 35 (“There is absolutely no evidence in the works of Villasandino that he had 
read Dante”). The case is summarized by R. Rossi, Dante e la Spagna, Milano, 
8.8. (19297), p. 240, “Nessun influsso della canzone Tre donne intorno al cor si 
riscontra.” Rossi very properly relates the poem to the type of Provengal Planh 
(loc. cit.), “in cui le virtt piangono per la mancanza o per la morte di qualche 
signore che le impersonava.”” The most cogent rebuttal of Farinelli’s assertion 
regarding the Dantesque nature of Villasandino’s poem is offered by Post, C. R., 
Mediaeval Spanish Allegory, Cambridge, Mass., 1915, pp. 193-5; see also Post’s 
discussion of Santillana’s Visién, pp. 215-219. 
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the Baena Cancionero,* is larded with phrases in Latin and Arabic, 
with one phrase in English (“mother good [god?] help’’), probably 
the first English words to appear in Spanish literature. The same 
poem contains, in literal fact, more literary and mythological allu- 
sions than are to be found in all Villasandino’s poems together.’ 
Another poem by Imperial, No. 248, has one whole 8-line stanza in 
French. 

In Miger Francisco Imperial we plainly have a man of many 
linguistic and literary interests. Among them is some appreciation 
and exact knowledge of the genius of Dante. But the a priori 
assumption, made by Rfos and by others after him, that Lando’s 
admiration for the Genoese-Sevillian poet would inevitably lead him 
to share the latter’s knowledge and love of Dante, is unwarranted 
from the available facts. There were too many phases of Imperial’s 
activities for it to be certain that any single one would attract beyond 
doubt the attention of an admirer of the Genoese poet’s attainments. 
As a matter of fact, if one apply to the 19 * poems by Francisco 
Imperial himself in Baena the test which is Rfos’ criterion of Italian- 
ate tendencies, viz., the use of non-erotic allegory, one finds only 3 
(nos. 226, 242, 250) which qualify. The other 16 are of a piece with 
the amatory and didactic disputations of what Rfos calls the escuela 
provenzal. 

Before attempting a direct rebuttal of the statements found in 
the Pastor-Prestage edition of Santillana’s Letter, which are clear, 
concise summaries of Rfos’ scattered utterances, I would like to 
quote Ticknor’s comments on Francisco Imperial and his alleged 
Italianizing influences on Spanish poetry, made before the publica- 
tion of Rfos’ history: !° 


* In referring to the Cancionero de Baena, I use the numbers in the Madrid 
edition of 1851. 

7 For information on Villasandino’s meager learning, see my unpublished 
Biographical Study of Alfonso Alvarez de Villasandino, one of the earlier sections. 

§ Post, in the heat of his reaction against the excessive praise heaped upon 
Imperial in the past, notably by Amador de los Rios and Menéndez y Pelayo, 
enters a vigorous caveat regarding Imperial’s learning; Beginnings, p. 24. His 
attitude is understandable, but over-severe. 

* This figure includes 1 poem printed in the Notas, p. 666 of the Madrid 
edition, and 5 poems not definitely ascribed to Imperial in Baena, but which H. R. 
Lang believes are surely by him; see Foreword to the Cancionero de Baena, in 
Hispanic Notes and Monographs, 1926. p.13. The five are nos. 231, 237, 240-242. 

1° George Ticknor, History of Spanish Literature, Vol. I, p. 414 of 4th edit., 
355 in earlier editions, note 5. 
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He [Imperial] speaks of Dante, and gives other indications of his 
knowledge of Italian, such as might be expected from a native of Genoa; 
but not one of his poems is in the Italian manner, nor does he show any 
disposition to introduce that manner into Spanish poetry. His allegorical 
poem on the Seven Virtues [no. 250] is the nearest approach to it; but, 
though he refers to Dante in it, and even cites him, the manner—the 
form—is not Italian." 


On the same page Ticknor dismisses Imperial’s literary affilia- 
tions by the simple statement, ‘‘Francisco Imperial . . . belonged 
to the same artificial school with Villasandino.”’ 

However Rios has pointed out examples of 11-syllable verses in 
certain of Imperial’s poems written in arte mayor, a meter which has 
a 12-syllable verse as its norm.” Such 11-syllable lines are fairly 
common in typical poems in arte mayor; cf. Foulché-Delbose, Etude 
sur le ‘Laberinto’ de Juan de Mena, published in Rev. Hisp. 
(1902, IX, 75-138), particularly the statistics on pp. 99-101, verse 
types AD, AE, BA, BB, etc. 

More significant would be statistics on Villasandino’s verses in 
arle mayor, since he is a contemporary of Imperial. Pending the 
publication of my critical edition of Villasandino’s poems in that 
meter, and of a statistical study of metrical irregularities based on 
the edition, suffice it to say that 11-syllable lines are fairly frequent 
in his verses, to vary the monotony of the regular 12-syllable arte 
mayor line. Certainly the presence of such verses in considerable 
number is no necessary sign of Italian influence in Imperial’s work. 

Rios even attempted a reconstruction in hendecasyllables of 
Imperial’s longest poem (no. 250), that of the Seven Virtues. 
(Cf. Rios, op. cit. V, 469-483.) Like all reconstructions undertaken 
to demonstrate a theory, this one proves nothing and convinces no 
one not already convinced. 

A detailed examination of the existing poems by (or concerning) 
Imperial’s outstanding admirer in Spain, Lando, will now be 
undertaken. 

1) Nowhere in Lando’s 31" poems is there any trace of the 


4 Post, referring also to Ticknor’s statement as to the form of Imperial’s 
works, remarks (Beginnings, p. 7): ‘We shall find [it] of greater import than is 
generally admitted.” 

2 The first hint of ascription of such hendecasyllables to Italian metrical 
influence is found in F. Wolf, Studien zur Geschichte der Span. und Port. nat. 
Literatur, Berlin, 1859, pp. 196 and 209. 

8 Not including no. 271, which contains only an announcement of a poem by 
Lando, the poem itself being lacking. 
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allegorical; * he writes of the same themes (love, disputation) as 
Villasandino. Rfos himself noticed the fact, attributing it to 
Lando’s lack of ‘‘ poderosa y rica fantasfa.” * Dante’s name occurs 
once, at most, in Lando’s verses (no. 372, Fynida): 


segunt los actores Vergilio e Damante (sic) '* 


In no. 372, Manuel is replying to Baena (no. 371), who has extolled 
Dante as a model which Lando might well know something about 
and profit from. Incidentally, Dante (or Damante) is cited here by 
Lando as an authority, together with Virgil, on ways and means of 
conquering beautiful women! There is no hint of any interest in 
Dante’s escuela alegérica. Even in this one reference, the thought 
occurs that Lando may refer to Ovid rather than Dante. References 
to the former’s work are fairly common in the Baena collection, 
though, in all cases noted, in the form Ovidio Damanie, as in a line 
from Imperial: 


E con ellos [Homer, Horace, Virgil, Dante] calle Ovidio damante (no. 
231, III). 


2) Lando is bluntly rebuked, both by Baena and Villasandino, 


for his antagonism or indifference to Dante and the latter’s in- 
forismo. Baena writes (no. 371, I): 


Por ende, avissat vos por el inforismo 
del alto poeta, rectorico Dante,” 

e luego veredes que andades errante, 
assy como anda estrella cometa. 


“4 Tt will be observed that this statement is not merely a denial of textual 
reminiscence, like those indicated above in note 4. It postulates the complete 
absence of any indirect, spiritual emanation from Dante, however nebulous. 

6 Op. cit. V, 326. 

% The Leipzig printing of the Cancionero de Baena has Dante (Vol. II, p. 84). 
Farinelli, quoting this line, also prints Dante, remarking of the Madrid edition: 
“(per errore si stampd Damante).” Post accepts Dante as the correct reading; 
see Med. Span. Alleg., p. 196, and note. However, the unique manuscript has 
Damanie, according to the Hispanic Society’s facsimile, Fol. 134 verso. The line 
scans better with Damante than with Dante, since synalepha is the rule with the 
coérdinate conjunction, and the last word, if paroxytonic, should then have 
3 syllables. 

17 This line is quoted by Post (Beginnings, p. 37 and n. 2), and by Sanvisenti 
(op. cit., p. 68), merely to show, as Post says, “that the fame of Dante as a poet 
and rhetorician was widespread.” Farinelli, citing it also, remarks (D. in 8, 
p. 40): “Juan Alfonso de Baena . . . non aveva certo in mente la rettorica di 
Dante, |’arte sovrana,” etc. 
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And Villasandino (no. 255, V): 


A Dante el poeta, grant conponedor, 
me dizen, amigo, que rreprehendistes.'* 


These charges are not answered by Lando. Rios comments on 
the above verses as follows (op. cit. V, 321 note 4): 


Es en verdad curioso el ver cémo Villasandino y Baena acusan a 
Manuel, ya de erigirse en corrector, ya de haber olvidado las reglas del 
arte del inmortal florentino, a quien miraba cual supremo maestro. El 
tiro es en uno y otro caso intencionado, pero injusto. 


3) The Pastor-Prestage statement, alleging a violent quarrel 
between schools is, I believe, quite erroneous. The “quarrel,’”’— 
“debate” would be a better word,—was not between schools, but 
between professional rivals of the same school; nor was it unduly 
violent. Baena addresses Lando in the following words (no. 378 II): 


Ferrant Manuel, cient mill perfeciones 

que Dios en vos puso, sabet que las dafia 

la mucha capera rebuelta con safia 

que syenpre mostrades en vuestras questiones. 


This is certainly mild enough. The legend as to the violence of 
these debates probably has its origin in the following lines, also 
addressed to Lando by Baena (no. 378 I): 


Ferrant Manuel, a los cabecgones 
conbusco desseo andar, cossa estrafia, 
delante del alto leon, rrey de Espafia, 
por arte graciossa de los rrepullones. 


The two poets will meet in head-on combat, to be sure; but the 
combat wiil be “by the charming art of rhymed repartee (repu- 
ones)” ! In the very next poem, no. 379, Baena challenges his 
friend, Villasandino, in very similar language. In the 3rd stanza of 
that poem, Baena announces that he has come at the instance of the 
king’s privado, Alvaro de Luna: 


. cargado 
de muchos dezires e artes gragiosas, 
e lyndas preguntas de altas fazafias, 
e quiero conbusco jugar a las cafias 
delante del rrey muy alto, ylustrado. 


18 Sanvisenti distrusts these lines, as being spoken in bad faith, or “d’una 
Visibilissima ironia” (op. cit., p. 68). I agree with Post that they are sincere, 
though based on no exact knowledge of Dante. Post writes (Beginnings, p. 34-5): 
“We are bound to assume that he [Manuel de Lando] has somewhere attacked 
the great Florentine.” 
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Baena then warns his friend to come in full battle regalia for this 
trial-at-arms: 

ca jura vos fago que mis conssonantes 

vos llevan fuyendo por cuesta e por llano. 


Such contests in rhyming ingenuity, which sometimes descended to 
extreme coarseness, were common between Villasandino and Baena. 
The “violence” displayed is far in excess of any shown in debates 
between either and Lando. Yet the two former remained fast 
friends all their lives. There is no good reason for attributing more 
importance to the arguments between Lando and the two others 
than to the frequent name-calling verbal jousts between Villasandino 
and Baena. As a matter of fact, Baena apparently regarded the 
two as his favored associates, several times linking Lando’s name 
with that of Villasandino, calling him “el fidalgo poeta muy dino 
Ferran Manuel” (no. 358, IV), and the “grant sevillano, poeta 
famosso de grant priminencia” (no. 380, II). Baena even chose 
Lando as judge in a poetic contest, speaking of him in the highest 
terms as “‘lyndo, amoroso, gentyl e fidalgo, sotyl, generoso” (no. 
412a, Fyn.). 

4) There remain to be considered the following verses by Villa- 
sandino (no. 258 Fyn.), addressed to Lando: 


Pues cenides la correa 
de Francisco Inperial, 
vuestra arte tal o qual 
ya se de que pie coxquea. 


These lines have very much annoyed all critics who have attempted 
to minimize the importance of Italian influence on the Spanish poets 
of the first quarter of the 15th century. C. R. Post, for example, 
comments as follows (Med. Span. Alleg., p. 195): “‘nowhere in his 
[Lando’s ] preserved works is there a trace of the Sevillan poet’s 
[Imperial’s] manner.” At the conclusion of his remarks on Lando, 
Mr. Post (op. cit., p. 196) asks himself on what ground “the asser- 
tions of discipleship to Imperial may rest”, and replies: “It is not 
unlikely that in one or more of the numerous quarrels in verse that 
were typical of the day, Ferrant Manuel had supported his conten- 
tions on subjects that are unknown to us.” 

Without being able to assert categorically to what Villasandino 
had reference, it is certainly possible to show what he might have 
had in mind, without involving Dante in the discussion, nor denying 
the essential unity of interest between Villasandino, Baena and 
Lando. Lando, as a rhymester, is inferior to the other two. For 
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them, the arte de maestrya mayor, in which all the stanzas of a 
poetical composition have the same rhymes, was the supreme 
achievement of a good poet. Villasandino is continually upbraiding 
Lando for the latter’s use of arte comun(a), in which each stanza of a 
poem had its own rhymes. In no. 255 II 7-8, after enumerating 
Lando’s metrical deficiencies, Villasandino concludes: 


Que arte comun de ‘edes creer 
Que non tiene en sy saber nin valor. 


He continues (255 III 1-2): 


De verbo partido, maestrya mayor, 
nin de macho e fenbra non vos accorrystes. 


Other derogatory citations of Lando’s arte comun(a) are found: 256 
III 5-8, 259 II 6 and 258 VII5. Asa matter of fact, arte de maestrya 
mayor is employed only once (no. 268) by Lando, in his surviving 
poems. From the passages quoted above, it is clear that Lando’s 
infrequent use of this rhyming artifice was accounted a defect. It is 
a defect which Francisco Imperial shared, as far as we can judge, 
since none of the latter’s surviving poems is in maestrya mayor. 
Another respect in which Lando fails to satisfy his colleagues, 

Baena and Villasandino, is in the length of his compositions. Villa- 
sandino is disagreeably explicit (259 II 3-6) in lines addressed to 
Lando: 

Fazedme pregunta, que vos vala Dios, 

en breves palabras, sotil, bien estrafia, 

guardat que non sea tan luenga, tamafia 

como esta otra comun e rafez. 


Baena (no. 412a II) also esteemed a decent brevity. 

Villasandino’s warning seems understandable in view of such a 
poem as no. 524, by Lando. It is the 7th of a series of 8 respuestas 
by different authors to the same pregunta. Lando’s composition is 
actually 2 or 3 times as long as any of the others, except the 5th (no. 
522), which is about 24 the length of Lando’s respuesta. It (no. 524) 
is considerably longer than any surviving poem by Villasandino. 

Now without any doubt at all, the most pretentious versifier in 
the Baena collection is Francisco Imperial. His no. 250, on the 7 
Virtues, is by far the longest poem in that Cancionero. Only 
second to it in length is no. 226, on the birth of John II, sometimes 
called the Decir of the Planets. As we have seen, Villasandino 
objected to the same quality of verbosity in Lando, and commented 
unfavorably on it in a poem (no. 259) which, in the Baena collection, 
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immediately follows the 4 verses in which Villasandino has linked 
Lando and Imperial (no. 258 Fyn.). This juxtaposition of state- 
ments, while perhaps due to chance, is at least striking. Another 
and stronger link helps join Lando and Imperial. Lando is twitted 
by Villasandino for his scholarly ambitions, first indirectly, in a 
poem of complaint against Lando (255 IV 5-6): 


Alguno se piensa ser grant doctor 
que en toda su vida non es bachiller; 


then directly (259 II 8): 


que el mucho pensar quica vos engafia. 


Lando’s excessive use of Latin is criticised by Villasandino (258 
VIII 5-8): 

E] latyn que tanto ussades 

non lo entyendo, assaz abonda, 

nin aquel que Dios confonda 

non qual a do trascalades. 


This passage, incidentally, is from the very poem with the 4 lines 
comparing Lando’s faults to Imperial’s. Whether the last two lines 
quoted above refer to Imperial himself, we shall never know. In 
this connection, the only shred of Latin found in Baena’s existing 


poems occurs in one addressed to Lando, no. 359: unicuique data es 
gragia. It is indirectly corroborative of Villasandino’s complaint; 
so again, Lando would appear to limp on the same crutch as Im- 
perial, who was, as we know, the most prolific user of Latin phrases 
in the C. de Baena. 

Nowhere does Rios give a coherent demonstration of Lando’s 
filiation from Dante. He merely takes it for granted. Checking 
through his material, however, one finds him making some attempt 
to consolidate his position. For example: vol. V, p. 322 note 1. 
Lando, challenged by Baena, replies confessing his ignorance and 
lack of skill. Rios quotes Lando, italicising phrases he regards as 
significant: 

Degiplo sso synple, pessado, ygnorante, 

mas porque mi obra triunfe adelante, 

catat que ssy abro my rrica maleta, 

por arte profunda, ssotyl e muy rreta, 

a vuestro argumento ssere rreprobante. (no. 372) 


Rios would like to believe that the above phrases mean Lando 
was a disciple of Dante and familiar with the arcana of Dante’s 
wisdom and art. But as far as the context is concerned, Lando is 
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most probably indulging in a polite gesture of respect for Baena 
himself, whom he modestly extols as his superior and whose degiplo 
he is; at least such an inference is as reasonable as Rios’. As for the 
bag-of-tricks (rrica maleta) and the arte profunda, etc., one guess is as 
good as another. The phrases might have been set down in the 
same state of mind as those more explicitly recorded in another poem 
by Lando, no. 272, a pregunta contra el maestro fray Lope del Monte. 
Though awed by his adversary’s learning, Lando asserts he has made 
poems delante de sabios sotyles (III), 


(IV) Que Dios sus secretos quiso rrevelar 
a parvulos synples, pessados e rrudos. 
(Fyn.) Ca el [el Salvador] solo faze fablar a los mudos, 
e veer a los giegos en claro tenor, 
con sabiduria, poder e amor, 
de una sustangia unida syn nudos. 


That Lando composed the lines of mystery italicised by Rfos, and 
the clearly stated verses just quoted, from the same mind-set, seems 
possible from the striking similarity in the respective key-verses: 


Deciplo sso synple, pessado, ygnorahte, (no. 372) 
. . . parvulos synples, pessados e rrudos. (no. 272) 


So reasoned, God the Saviour, not Dante, emerges as Lando’s 
inspiration. 

Rios quotes (V, p. 323) eight verses from a pregunta of Lando 
(no. 268). Those having most weight for Rios seem to have been 
the following: 


(III) Pregunto otrosy en quales lugares 
esta la Fortuna e faze mansion, 
e que qualidat ha su complysion .. . 
o que forma tiene su synple vysyon. 


He continues with this comment: “Estas preguntas, hechas con 
cierta jactancia y que sélo podian satisfacer, en el sentido que 
solicitaba Lando, los que estuvieran ejercitados en el estudio de la 
Divina Commedia, quedaron sin contestacion,” etc. Unfortunately 
for the position of Rfos, even this jot of support is at once blown 
away. Quoting other lines of Lando (nos. 277 and 278), in which 
Fortune, again the theme, is apostrophised as being all-powerful, 
Rios remarks (V, p. 325): “‘No estaba por cierto fundada esta 
doctrina en la del libre albedrto ensefiada por el cristianismo: Ferran 
Manuel recordaba aqui la pintura de la Fortuna, hecha por el 
Dante; pero contradiciéndose y exagerando su aplicacién.” An 
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ironic twist is met at this point. Poem no. 277, referred to above, 
ascribed in the Baena collection to Lando, handling a theme which 
would especially interest “‘los que estuvieran ejercitados en el 
estudio de la Divina Commedia,” is found in the Cancionero called de 
Gallardo, and is there assigned to Villasandino!'® Apparently the 
compiler of the latter collection could discern no perceptible differ- 
ence between the literary manner and themes of the two poets, 
whom Rfos has labored so hard to make the chiefs of two violently 
opposed “‘schools.” 

So again an old alternative is presented. Lando, though he 
‘recalled’? Dante, actually handled the theme of Fortune in a 
manner totally at variance with the Italian poet’s treatment, or 
Lando was treating a theme, Fortune, which was popular throughout 
the Middle Ages.2° Certainly, for a member of the escuela alegérica, 
the school of Dante, Lando is remarkably reluctant to tread in the 
master’s footsteps. Lando, then, as a test case for the soundness of 
Rfos’ classification into two schools of the poets centering about the 
court of John II in the first quarter of the 15th century, the escuela 
alegérica, deriving from» Dante, and the escuela provenzal, seems to 
demonstrate the futility of such a division, and its lack of a solid 
factual basis. To recapitulate: 

1. Not once in his surviving poems does Lando use allegory. 
Dante’s name occurs dubiously once, where it is misspelled (Da- 
mante), and where the context strongly suggests the likelihood of the 
reference being to Ovid. 

2. Lando is rebuked by the very chiefs of Rfos’ Galician- 
Provencal group, for his indifference or antagonism toward, or 
ignorance of, Dante. 

3. Poetic contests between Lando and Villasandino or Baena 
seem to have been neither “violent,” nor to have been “quarrels 
between schools.” They are paralleled by similar contests between 
Baena and Villasandino, who have never been suspected of repre- 
senting different schools; and seem to have been verbal tilts between 
poets of similar tastes who were, on the whole, friendly. 


1° Rios, op. cit. VI, Indice del Cancionero de Gallardo, p. 549, under Villa- 
sandino, the first line Pues que fortuna sus rayos inflama. 

2° See the study of Howard R. Patch, The Goddess Fortuna in Mediaeval 
Literature, Cambridge, Mass., 1927, for a bibliography of the subject. In making 
of Fortune “the servant of God performing the Divine Will,’’ Dante stands out 
among mediaeval writers by virtue of his differentness, as Patch (pp. 179-180) 
points out. 
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4. In view of 1 and 2 above, the assumption that Lando must be 
a “Dantist” because he is linked with Imperial by the Marquis of 
Santillana and Villasandino, is a palpable non sequitur. Three 
points of strong similarity were found between Lando and Imperial 
which, taken together, would reasonably explain the association of 
their names on a quite other basis than a hypothetical common 
love for Dante or Italy: (a) Lando is condemned by his peers for 
not using arte de maestrya mayor, and has used it in only one of his 
surviving works; Imperial has used it in none of his. (6) Lando is 
scolded for writing at too great length, and there is good reason to 
believe the reproof warranted; Imperial, whose extant work is 
relatively meager, nevertheless has contributed the 2 longest poems 
in the C. de Baena. (c) Lando strongly resembles Imperial in his 
pedantic concern for learning, particularly in his Latinistic bias, 
for which he is explicitly criticised by his contemporaries. The 
criticism occurs in the very poem in which Villasandino connects 
Lando with Imperial. 


Netson W. Eppy 


University of Michigan 





AN ILLUSTRIOUS SPANIARD IN PHILADELPHIA, 
VALENTIN DE FORONDA 


LTHOUGH much has been written of Franco-American cul- 
tural relations in the early days of the first American republic, 
little has been said of such relations with Spain. Yet Cervantes’ 
El celoso estremefio was presented in a Philadelphia theater in 1769 
as The Padlock; ' and Calder6n’s El escondido y la tapada, “revised 
and altered by a citizen of Philadelphia,” was given at the South- 
wark under the title of The Recess in 1791 and frequently there- 
after.2 A Spanish priest, Ruiz de Padrén, known as “El Papista,” 
took part in the discussions concerning religious freedom at the 
house of Franklin, and preached a sermon against the Inquisition— 
the first sermon delivered in Spanish in Philadelphia—which was 
repeated in English before a large congregation; in 1813 the same 
priest was citing religious freedom in the United States in pleading 
in Spain for the abolition of that ecclesiastical body.* Other inter- 
esting contacts were established after the arrival in 1795 of Carlos 
Martinez de Irujo as Minister from Spain to the United States. 
Irujo was a man of culture, quite at home with English ideas; his 
translation of Smith’s Wealth of Nations had been published in 
Madrid in 1792. A dapper little grandee, the Spanish ambassador 
played a prominent réle in Philadelphia society, especially after his 
marriage to Sally McKean, the daughter of the wealthy Chief 
Justice of Pennsylvania’s Supreme Court. He later became Sec- 
retary of State in the Spanish Cabinet, and his son, the Marquis 
of Casa Irujo, born in Philadelphia in 1802, served as Secretary of 
State and Lord of the Bedchamber to Ferdinand VII.‘ 

Shortly after Irujo had established himself in the diplomatic 
circle, there came to the Quaker City as Spanish consul-general a 
descendant of an honorable and wealthy Basque family, Valentin 

1 Seilhamer, George O., History of the American Theater before the Revolution 
(Philadelphia, 1888), I, 270. 

2 General Advertiser and Political, Commercial and Literary Journal, April 27, 
1791. 

* Discusién del proyecto de decreto sobre el tribunal de la Inquisicién (Cadis, 
1813). 

See power-of-attorney, Marquis de Casa Irujo to Thomas McKean, Madrid, 
June 2, 1826. Original in the McKean Papers, III, Pennsylvania Historical 
Society. 
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de Foronda,’ a man who had already enrolled himself among the 
liberal thinkers in Spain. He had travelled widely; had taught for 
a time at the Royal Seminary at Vergara—generally regarded in 
that day as a hotbed of liberalism; was a member of various learned 
and scientific societies at Valladolid, Saragossa, and Bordeaux; * and 
had himself established at Vitoria a branch of that Basque eco- 
nomic society which did so much to awaken Spain. His views con- 
cerning sociological and economic problems were partially expressed 
in a series of articles dealing with the law; taxation; care of the sick, 
the poor, and the criminal; jails, torture, capital punishment; the 
metric system; and freedom of the press. He had been a contribu- 
tor to El Censor, El Memorial literario, and especially to El Espiritu 
de los mejores diarios. His own experience with the press in Spain 
had been sad, for his translation of Marmontel’s Bélisaire, the Insti- 
tutes of Bielfeld, his letters on Spain written under the pen-name of 
“Mr. de Fer,”’ and his Compendium of Modern History had all been 
prohibited; 7 his printed works ruthlessly censored; his articles in 
El Espiritu had been judiciously discontinued; * while others, among 
them one on taxation written in 1799 at the instigation of the Mar- 
quis de Narros and Félix Samaniego and another on the relation of 
Spain to her colonies, were still unpublished.® 

As a result of such experiences at home, Foronda found the 
general freedom enjoyed by the citizens of the republic to which 
he became accredited in 1801 quite a revelation. It was not the 
social world of Philadelphia that attracted the Basque; it was the 
company of men of common intellectual interests. His official 
duties were largely a matter of routine; but he early established 
contacts with some of the members of the American Philosophical 
Society. Its publications were already well known in Spain, as 
some of them had been translated and others reviewed in leading 
journals; }° Campomanes was an honorary member of the body, and 
Jovellanos one of its most sincere admirers. The name of Franklin, 

* Baig Bafios, A., “ {Qué se requirié para ser don Valentin de Foronda Ca- 


ballero de la Orden de Carlos III?,” in Revista de Archivos, Bibliotecas y Museos, 
1927, XXI, 394-420. 

* Foronda, V. de, Cartas sobre la policta (Pamplona, 1821), 10-11. 

7 Foronda, V. de, Misceldnea, o Coleccién de varios discursos. Segunda edi- 
cin. Madrid, 1793. Prélogo, p. [ii]. 

’Foronda, V. de, Cartas sobre los asuntos mds exquisitos de la economta- 
politica . . . (Pamplona, 1821), I, xiii-xiv. 

* Tbid., I, xviii. 

1° See especially El Espiritu de los mejores diarios. 
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its founder, was very familiar in Spain, where his praises had been 
sung since 1776. With this body Foronda soon found himself at 
home; in 1804 he was received as a member; “ and to it he presented 
a series of papers. Of the many friendships he formed in Phila- 
delphia, that with Jefferson seems to have had deepest roots, if one 
may judge from the correspondence maintained between the two 
even after Foronda returned to Spain in 1809." 

It was not long before Foronda was taking advantage of the 
freedom of the press. Sobre lo que debe hacer un principe que tenga 
colonias a gran distancia," in which he advocated independence for 
the colonies, he wisely published anonymously, or rather he credited 
it to a local editor. Reprinted in 1813 at La Corufia and in his 
collected works at Pamplona in 1821, this work served as a bomb- 
shell to Spaniards who looked upon the colonies as, to use Aranda’s 
expression, ‘‘un pedazo de tocino para el caldo gordo.” “ In this 
connection it is interesting to note that Foronda had been asso- 
ciated with Francisco Miranda, the beacon-light of Spanish-Ameri- 
can independence, and that some of Foronda’s works are to be 
found in the Miranda archives at Caracas. In Philadelphia the 
Spanish consul also printed the article on taxation he had not dared 
to print in Spain," and the various papers he delivered before the 
American Philosophical Society.'* 

But Foronda did not confine himself to sociological and economic 
problems; he also ventured into the field of literary criticism. Along 
with the papers just mentioned he published a criticism of Don 
Quijote; in this case he likewise found it advisable to preserve his 
anonymity. The title page simply reads: Observaciones sobre algu- 
nos puntos de la obra de ‘‘ Don Quixote,” por T. E., Londres, 1807. 
The initials given are those of his middle names, Tadeo Echavarri, 
and both the paper and type lead to the conclusion that the work 
was printed by Bradford in Philadelphia. Both Clemencin "’ and 
Ticknor ** ferreted out the author of this 74-page article many years 

” Archivo Histérico Nacional. Estado. Legajo 6175. 

12 See Calendar of the Jefferson Papers, 1809, 1811-1813. In the Library of 
Congress. 

1% Philadelphia, 1803: 15 pp. 

4 Aranda to Floridablanca, July 21, 1785. In AHN, Estado. 

16 Foronda, Cartas . . . (Pamplona, 1821), I, xviii. 

16 Cartas presentadas a la Sociedad filosofica [sic] de Philadelphia. [Phila- 
delphia, 1807.] 

17 See his edition of Don Quijote, I, 305, and II, 220. 

18 See Ticknor’s note on his copy, now in the Boston Public Library. 
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ago. While the eleven letters, which deal largely with obscenities, 
grammatical errors, play on words, obscure expressions, redundancy, 
style, and gallicisms, did not place Foronda in the first rank of 
critics, they have been regarded as of sufficient interest to justify 
reprinting and reviewing in Spain; '* to call the attention of more 
eminent critics to Foronda as a cervantéfobo; and thus to rescue his 
name from possible oblivion. The work represents the first criti- 
cism of Cervantes published in Spanish in the United States, and 
deserves recognition as such. 

By the time Foronda’s two works were issued from the Bradford 
press, the Chevalier de Irujo was, for the third time, in strong dis- 
favor with the government to which he was accredited. Even 
Jefferson’s efforts in his behalf were unavailing; he was recalled, and 
Foronda, who had refused to support the policies of his superior, 
was made chargé d’affaires, a post he held for thirty months. Those 
were hectic days in Spain: the Napoleonic troops were invading the 
Peninsula; the king had abdicated; and the people were slowly 
taking over the reins of government. When the news reached 
Philadelphia, Foronda took the oath of allegiance to the newly 
organized junta; a letter of his, relative to the naming of Joseph 
Bonaparte as monarch, was published there on October 8, 1808. 
He then turned his attention to the formulation of a draft of a 
constitution in which the republican ideas he had absorbed were 
adapted to conditions and practices in Spain. During 1809 he sent 
two copies of the work, Apuntamientos ligeros sobre la constitucién 
espanola to Jefferson;?° and that statesman offered suggestions 
which Foronda later tried to incorporate in the draft he offered to 
the Cortes. 

The difficulties of his official position were increased by uprisings 
in the colonies and by the two conflicting governments at home. 
Early in 1809 he asked to be relieved; in July the request was 
granted; and shortly after the newly-appointed Minister Onis ar- 
rived in October, Foronda set sail. Onis described the situation in 
which he found Foronda thus: 


El gobierno no responde a sus oficios; los espafioles no lo acatan como 
4 Representante; . . . ne trata a nadie, haciéndo una vida obscura; habita 
una casa indecente, ao tiene coche como debfa ni hace el honor corres- 


1° Baéig Bafios, A., ‘‘Transcripcién de un folleto raro cervantéfobo—Preém- 
bulo,” in Espafia y América, 1925, XIII, 176-187; “Alrededor del cervantéfobo 
Don Valentin de Foronda,” in Revista de la Biblioteca, Archivo, y Museo, 1926, 
III, 188-202. 


** Foronda to Jefferson, August 26, 1809. In the Jefferson Papers. 
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pondiente al sueldo que disfruta. A pesar de esto tiene talento, ins- 
truccién y travesura.” 

But Onfs saw with the eyes of a newly-arrived Spanish diplomat, 
and did not realize that Foronda had for some time received prac- 
tically no salary. 

His absorption of republican ideas made Foronda still less fitted 
to adapt himself to the conditions he found in Spain. He wrote 
persistently; he published manifiestos, articles explaining the real 
meaning of freedom of the press, and a simplified version of Rous- 
seau’s Social Contract." As a result, on the return of Ferdinand in 
1814, he was imprisoned at Pamplona until 1820, when he was re- 
stored to a governmental post.“ He re-edited two volumes of his 
collected works and published them at Pamplona in 1821; but died 
shortly afterward. 

In any survey of the development of cultural relations between 
Spain and the United States, it should be remembered that Valentin 
de Foronda, who has been described by a fellow-Basque as “‘a citi- 
zen a century ahead of his contemporaries, a man of culture and 
scholarship, more than a mediocre philosopher and cultivator of the 
natural sciences, a conscientious teacher, a learned polemic, a pru- 
dent and just official, and a learned cultivator of the moral and 
political sciences,” * spent more than eight years in Philadelphia; 
was an honored member of the American Philosophical Society; 
published some of the first articles of international interest issued 
in Spanish by the Philadelphia press; and, in so doing, served to 
contribute something of the culture of his homeland to those with 
whom he came in contact, and to introduce to Spain republican 
ideas gleaned from association with some of the best American 
minds of that day. Many of his printed works are in the Library 
of the American Philosophical Society; and several excellent sketches 
of Philadelphia life, as he saw it, lie buried in his unpublished letters 
in the Archivo Histérico at Madrid. 

J. R. SPew 

University of Texas 

% AHN. Estado. Legajo 5635. 


% Cartas sobre la obra de Rousseau titulada Contrato social . . . Corufia, 1814. 
128 pp. 


* Archivo del Ministerio de Estado. Expediente de D. Valentin de Foronda. 
*“ Aprdiz, Julian, Cervantes vascéfilo (Vitoria, 1895), 167-168. 





SYNALEPHA IN OLD SPANISH POETRY: BERCEO! 


GLANCE at Berceo’s lines reveals that the final vowel of one 

word and the initial vowel of the word following are not 
counted together in the same syllable, that is, the poet employs 
hiatus frequently and without restriction and excludes synalepha. 
Is synalepha found at all in Spanish poetry of the thirteenth 
century? For many years a number of competent scholars have 
held that it did find a limited and exceptional use at this period, 
while at the same time a few dissenting voices have been heard. 

In the year 1779 Tomas Antonio Sanchez, in his collection of 
early Spanish poetry, expressed a belief in the complete regularity 
of Berceo’s poetry: irregularities were to be assigned to the copyist 
or, ‘cuando haya alguna sflaba de mds, se podfa salvar por la 
sinalefa, por la aféresis,’”’ ? etc. 

In the year 1880 Cornu, in order to secure a consistent dis- 
syllabic value for the word rey allowed for numerous cases of 
synalepha of both like and unlike vowels, and even at the caesura: 
e.g., Fablé el réy, e dizo (SD. 150a),? Sallé, esto partido; el réy por el 
corral (Apolonio 239a). In the same year Baist was willing to 
support Cornu by such readings as Que le darié conseio el Réy 
omnipotent.® Later (in 1895-6) there appeared at Santiago de 
Chile Hanssen’s studies of Berceo’s prosody, in which he denied the 
possibility of synalepha. In his review of these works Baist is 
visibly disturbed. He will not surrender his position. He admits 
hiatus as the rule but now emphasizes synalepha of like vowels 

1 The following abbreviations are used for the works of Berceo: SD.— Vida de 
Santo Domingo de Silos, SM.—Vida de San Millén, Sac.—Sacrificio de la misa, 
SL.—Martirio de San Laurencio, L.—Loores de Nuestra Seftora, Sig.—De los Signos 
que aparescerdn ante del juicio, M.—Milagros de Nuestra Sefiora, D.—Duelo que 
hizo la Virgen Marta, SO.—Vida de Santa Oria. 

* Biblioteca de Autores Esp., vol. 57, p. xxv, ll. 6-7. 

* Cited from Romania, IX, 71-89 by E. Staaff in Etude sur les pronoms 
abrégés, Uppsala, 1906, p. 89. 

* Marden in notes to Libro de Apolonio, Baltimore and Princeton, 1917-22. 

5 Staaff, Zeitschrift fiir rom. Phil., 1880, IV, p. 471-2. The view that rey was 
almost exclusively dissylabic has generally been abandoned: cf. del Rey omnipotent 
(Sac. 219d, SL. 1a). Synalepha at the cesura is not to be lightly assumed: 
compare these two lines, Luengo serd el dia a los bien (a)venturados (Sig. 68a), 
Digamos de los gozos de los bien (a)venturados (ibid. 52b), and bien venturado 
(L. 183d, M. 12d). 
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(“Zusammenfiuss gleicher Vokale’”’) as exceptionally possible. 
Hanssen, he said, ought not to have changed fo pora la abadessa 
(M. 560b) to poral abadessa nor to have dropped the necessary 
article in meterionse (sic for methiéronse) ennas naves (M. 588c). 
Are these the best examples of synalepha that Baist could find? 
For the form of the article Hanssen is supported by Apolonio 581a, 
Vernd ell abadessa, and by Berceo Milagros 590b, al otra part passada. 
In fact, the necessary (“‘notwendig’’) article in ennas naves (= en las 
naves) is needed only to support Baist’s theory. In the Milagros 
alone we have en sieglo, en ageno, en mundo, en mar e en terreno, en 
mano (4 times), en cruz, en vanno, en manos, en infierno, en verano, 
en brazos.?’ Moreover Berceo shows great freedom in the use and 
omission of the article: 


Unos en la iglesia, otros en refictorio $D. 220b 

Ca tenién la su ley, iazién en su amor Sac. 220b 

Sannosos me son mdrtires, todos los confessores M. 763c 

Piende en cruz agora, . . . por mf en la cruz piende L. 82d, 90d. 


A common formula in which the article might be thought indis- 
pensable is cayéli a los piedes.* To seven occurrences noted may 
be added Fo luego a los piedes del obispo seer (M. 547b). Neverthe- 
less, when the meter so requires, the article is absent, Cayéronli a 
piedes (SD. 381b), a piedes li cadié (M. 227b), Echéseli a piedes a la 
Santa Reina (M. 771la). We are now prepared to accept the 
reading of MS. A, unknown to Baist and Hanssen, Metieron se en 
naves.® 

In the year 1903 the late Karl Pietsch expressed himself clearly, 
“T admit here [Castigaua a su fijo] and in other cases synalcpha 
between the same vowels; also in cesura. I am even inclined to 
believe that, though exceptionally, synaloepha between two different 
vowels was already allowed in the Spanish poetry of the thirteenth 
century.” '° 


* Kritischer Jahresbericht, V, 1, 404-5. 

7 6a, 18a, 24a, 432b, (59b, 476c, 822d, 833b), 852c MS. A, 152b, 734b, 815d, 
3d, 442d. 

* SD. 347d, 476a, 309a, SM. 16a, 169c, M. 571b. 

* Berceo, Veintitrés Milagros, ed. Marden, Madrid, 1929, p. 87. 

10 Preliminary Notes on . . . the Disticha Catonis, University of Chicago, 
1903, p. 25, note 28. It may be noted that Berceo is sometimes governed by the 
requirements of the meter in the use of the preposition before the personal direct 
object: Tenié por sol al Fijo, la madre por estrella (M. 117b), Esfuerza a los flacos, 
defiendi los valientes, Sostién a los estantes, despierta los dormientes (L. 229ac), 
Castigaba los pueblos (SD. 46a), Castigad vuestros fitos (SD. 469c E). One cannot 
have complete confidence in Pietsch as a metrist at this time. He has gone astray 
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The next year appeared critical editions of two Old Spanish 
poems, Marden’s Ferndn Gongdlez" and Fitz-Gerald’s Santo 
Domingo de Silos." In the first of these synalepha of like vowels is 
not regarded as a rare exception but as a set principle of versifica- 
tion. I have counted in it more than 250 examples. Some of these 
will be considered below. In the second, the editor has had three 
excellent manuscripts on which to work with the result that of the 
6220 hemistichs of the poem a correct reading, not involving 
synalepha, can be found in one manuscript or another, for all but 
98 hemistichs. Of these, 15 are too short, 83 too long. Of the 
latter, only 45 could be reduced by synalepha. But to secure 
correct readings for the others, methods must be used that cast 
doubt on the employment of synalepha anywhere." For example, 
if we read tuelli dest(e) monasterio (195c), we throw doubt upon 
al torno deste embargo (302d). There are moreover only fourteen 
cases of conflict of like vowels. These will be considered below. 
The results obtained in Fitz-Gerald’s study might be thought to 
have inclined the scales definitely in favor of the theory of obligatory 
hiatus, or, that the poet rigorously excluded all contraction of 
vowels between contiguous words. 

Nevertheless, in 1906 Erik Staaff still clings to the view of 
Baist, which he states as follows: “‘Berceo employait sous certaines 
conditions la synaléfe entre deux voyelles atones de la méme valeur 
bien que méme dans ce cas il préfére l’hiatus.””"* He cites five 
examples. The first, Clamaba a la Gloriosa (M. 776d) from Janer’s 
edition, reads De al non li membrava se desto solo non: clamar a la 
Gloriosa de firme corazén in both MSS. I and A, as is required by 
the sense. Reptdvalo la aliama (M. 680a) he himself had previously 
corrected to Reptdval (p. 54). E él cataba-a mi (D. 29b) might well 
have been altered by the copyist from E él a mt cataba. Of Fueron 
en ora mala la acémila furtar (SM. 272d) we may say that Berceo 
who used talaya for atalaya (M. 37b) may well have employed 
zémila as found in Alexandre, MS. O,1580b. For vinagre’e amargura 





in the elementary matter of apocope of pronouns. Enclitic to a word ending in a 
vowel, me, te, se, le (but not la) become ~m, -t, -s, -l. Pietsch reads (p. 27) liéval 
for his manuscript Uéyala and Porquel for por que la. The rule was available in 
Romania, 1895, XXIV, p. 234 ff. See Hanssen, Gram. (1913), § 173. 

" Poema de Ferndn Gongdlez, ed. C. C. Marden, Baltimore, 1904. 

12 La vida de Santo Domingo de Silos, ed. J. D. Fitz-Gerald, Paris, 1904. 

18 J. D. Fitz-Gerald, Versification of the Cuaderna Via, New York, 1905, p. 46. 

4 Op. cit., p. 93. 
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(D. 100b) I have no correction except perhaps to drop the con- 
junction.“ 

In connection with his excellent and detailed study of the 
prosody of the Auto de los Reyes Magos, of the year 1915, Professor 
Aurelio M. Espinosa has expressed his opinion: “‘I admit that in 
Berceo hiatus is by far more common than synalepha but I am 
absolutely certain that synalepha is frequent enough to warrant 
my rejecting the theory that it does not exist at all and that the 
first examples date from the XIVth century.” * This statement is 
not supported by examples. 

The next year Hanssen came forward with a new theory which 
could only add confusion to the situation.’ Three years before 
he had declared in his Gramdtica histérica (§ 102) that secure 
results regarding synalepha could be obtained by a comparison of 
the two editions of the Poema de Alejandro. He now concludes 
from a series of examples, first from one edition and then from 
the other, that the author of this poem employed elision under 
nearly the same conditions as determined its use in Old Portuguese 
poetry. He says moreover that Berceo’s works give evidence of 
the same phenomenon. In support he cites the first of Staaff’s 
examples which he now prints Clamab’ a la Gloriosa and with but 
two others '* this one: ca lueg’ asst prendié (SD. 9c). This is the 
first passage in Santo Domingo for which none of the three MSS. 
gives a regular reading. Nevertheless prendié is clearly scribal for 
priso and is to be classified with the following series in each of which 
the scribe has effected a like lengthening: 


M. 182¢ MS. A. Sant Ugo lo escriujé (MS. I. escripso) 
SD. 286a MS. E. Demientre que el uiuié (MS. V. visco) 
Sig. 4a Por esso lo escribié (read escripso) 

SD. 126c Contienda que le nascié (ndsco as SM. 360d) 
L. 6a La mata que parescié (parésco) 


The chief weakness of Hanssen’s method is that he has failed 
to consider the rival claims of apocope and synalepha (or “‘elision”). 
It helps little to learn that quando occurs in the Paris MS. of the 
Alizandre in long hemistichs some twenty-five times before a vowel 

6 For asyndeton within the hemistich see M. 519a, 644c, 688b, 799d, 843d, 
SM. 124b. 

16 Romanic Review, 1915, VI, 398. 

1 La elisién y la sinalefa en el Libro de Alejandro in Revista de Filologia 
Espafiola, 1916, III, 345-356. 

18 For Hanssen’s un sabbad’ a la tarde SD. 538d read perhaps (un) sabbado; 
for predicé’l Evangelio M. 793a read predicé (el). 
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if we find later that it occurs also in long hemistichs some forty 
times before a consonant. Or concretely, what is the relation of 
Quando ovo Alixandre (1059a, 1543a) to Quando Sopo Alizxandre 
(1402a, 1546a)? The study has the merit of showing that even with 
the confusions of copyists anything resembling the later use of 
synalepha is exceedingly rare. 

Finally, Marden’s position remained substantially the same at 
the time of the completion of his edition of Apolonio in 1922, 
except that what he had called “‘sinalefa con aa, €e, y 00” has 
now become ‘‘elision or crasis when the final vowel and the following 
initial vowel are identical.” *® By elision he does not mean cases of 
deste, daqut, poral, etc., as these are styled proclisis. Rather it is 
elision in the sense of Latin prosody and is here a broader term 
than crasis. No examples are given or anywhere indicated. Of 
synalepha of unlike vowels he claims that there are 126 probable 
cases, in many of which he admits that a “pruning” seems more 
desirable than the admission of synalepha. Of these, three are 
quoted and rejected. For two examples (unlike vowels) of a 
selection of four that “‘ring true,” he has later inserted Staaff’s 
corrections in his notes. In fact Staaff’s reading of line 435a 
Estrangilo (el) de Tarso is supported by 349a Estrangilo de Tarso. 

Before passing on to Berceo's text, let us consider a few of the 
many examples of crasis admitted by Marden in the Poema de 
Fernédn Gongdlez. I share, of course, Menéndez Pidal’s earlier 
view that the poem is regular in composition. In his lengthy 
review of Marden’s edition, he accepts the regularity assumed by 
the editor and also the principle of crasis (even across the cwsura).?° 
In fact the unedited lines of the manuscript of the Poema de Ferndn 
Gongdlez cannot be used in support of any theory of irregular 
versification. The last copyist has left evidence of bad faith to 
his original in the first hemistich of line 633b where he wrote E dizo 
entre su coracén; but it can be seen that he changed a sy into su and 
added the coragén, while all texts of the Chronicle read e dizo entre st. 
In restoring the poem to its XIIIth century form, Marden has done 
excellent work only open to criticism in certain details such as the 
indiscriminate application of the principle of crasis. In 643 
Quando‘ovo el [buen] conde, one might concede the addition of buen 
to a hemistich already correct in order to make crasis of o 0, if he 
had not noted that the editor assumes that the scribe has elsewhere 
frequently written quando for quand. Which shall we assume— 

19 Op. cit. Pt. IT p. 34. 

2° Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen, CXIV, 248 ff. 
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hiatus, crasis, or apocope? The formula alegre e pagado occurs 
twice in the poem and at least fifteen times *4 elsewhere in cuaderna 
via verse, so that 248a alegruee muy pagado, 674c bien alegrue’ 
pagado must be considered as doubtful. Again, the Chronicle uses 
alternately the forms la infant and la infante, the manuscript always 
la infanta in disregard of the meter (628a, 649a) and of the rime 
(626ab la infanta: malandante). These Marden corrects, but to 
gain a case of crasis at the cesura he reads unaltered 623¢ Vyno con 
la rrespuesta’a la infanta pryado. 

Typical of Marden’s admission of crasis is this example: Su 
sennor much 6 nrrado, su senna much(o) estranna (664b), in which 
it is implied that the copyist restored an o to much in the second 
case but did not find it necessary to do so in the first. So also in 
quiere esperar (347b) and four lines below quier(e) passar. There 
is no doubt that the scribe was a foe to apocope: aside from enclitic 
pronouns the manuscript contains only six cases of Old Spanish 
apocope of e: diz (14c), val (15la), fiz (596b), perddén (56c, 20le 
subjunctive form in rime) and demandds (449d imperfect subjunctive 
perhaps mistaken for present tense). The scribe has been so eager 
to restore the e that he rimes perdone and sazén (122a) and adds the 
e to the imperative val in excess of the meter (23la). The editor 
has indicated 230 cases where the verse must be shortened by 
apocope of e before a consonant or unlike vowel on the one hand, 
or on the other by its fusion with following initial e. Perhaps 
apocope is preferable in both cases. Marden himself sometimes 
wavers between apocope and crasis. Compare the first example 
with the other two: 


Desguarneciél(e) el cuerpo 373¢ 
Demostré le @l diablo 577a 
Torné seel mensagero 295a 


Of apocopated pronouns (-l, -s after a vowel) the manuscript 
has preserved only twenty-one examples. In 162 cases the verse 
can be corrected by the use of le, me, te, se, without the final e. 
Staaff accepts the above examples as Marden has them but admits 
only apocope in Berceo and Apolonio: 


dexé6s(e) en cruz matar L. 135c 
Enfogés(e) en la agua M. 595d 
Metié s(e) en aventuras Apolonio 34d 
paré s(e) en hun brial Apolonio 178d 


21 Fn. Gz. 673b, 630d, SD. 556d, SM. 153a, M. 213d, 359a, 73la, Sac. 50¢, 
Apolonio 98b, 163b, 177b, 194b, Alizandre P. 1452b, 1867d, 2193c. 
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That the presence of the e is scribal in Berceo seems to be indi- 
cated by examples in which it stands in excess of the meter before 
a consonant or unlike vowel: Dessdés(e) matar agora (L. 91d), 
Tornés(e) alld do(nde) vino (L. 132c).22 Examples are too few to 
determine the usage of the poet. In all Berceo there are only 
four cases of the final e of se, le, that need to be disposed of before a 
following e.2* In Apolonio there are only two such cases (given 
above), while there are seven in which the poet himself has disposed 
of the e, e.g., Preguntél el mancebo (374a).%* Resembling these last 
Berceo has but one example in which the full pronoun might have 
been used to form crasis: Mas dam el coragén (Sac. 177d). Con- 
sequently, with unstressed pronouns (subject to double forms) 
Berceo yields four doubtful possibilities of crasis to one of apocope 
in a like position. 

Let us now turn to the apocopated forms of nouns, adjectives, 
verbs and particles in the works of Berceo: gente-—gent, fuerte— 
fuert, dize—diz, ende—end, etc. From Ferndn Gongdlez compare 
muy fuertée muy yrada (356b) with mds fuert e mds pesada from 
San Milldén (286d).%* Berceo has seventeen examples of fuert e 
and one of fuert a (SM. 48c) in correct hemistichs. Like the 


example from Ferndn Gongdlez he has but one example, Serds 
fuert(e) embargada (SO. 135c), or shall we read Serds fuerte em- 
bargada? Doubt is cast on the full form by three cases in which 
fuerte before a consonant is too long for the hemistich (L. 57c, 
SD. 538¢, Sig. 81b), and by fuert(e) yba la invidia (L. 55c). The 
rule is clearly apocope, but for the sake of the exceptions a com- 
plete list of all forms apocopated before initial e is desirable.” 


grant e “‘and”’ SD. 635c, 708a, SM. 364d, 368c, 486a, M.?’ 362b, 413d, 
457a, 598a, 636c, D. 82b, 119b, SO. 59b. 

grant es SD. 619c, M. 420b, 584c, D. 146c. 

grant el SM. 131b, D. 146c. 

grant era SM. 481b. 


2 Also L. 61d, 84c. 

23 The two above and M. 695a, L. 222c. 

* And Apolonio 69a, 346a, 312c, 575b, 21c, 157a (7). 

*5 Other cases in which Marden has retained a facultative e to make synalepha 
with a following e are the following: 37a, 38d, 106d, 170a, 209c, 211b, 233d (read 
do), 261c, 307c, 320d, 328b, 334c, 339a, 347b, 365a, 365c, 427c, 451c, 452b, 468b 
(read syerpe), 493b, 548c, 552d, 619¢, 638c, 653c, 721c. 

*6 If a regular (heptasyllabic) reading is found in one or another manuscript it 
is regarded a8 authorative. 

27 The examples from the Milagros have the spelling grand. 
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Exceptions: L. 184b yra grand(e) e despecho, 202a Grand(e) es la ty 
merced e [grand | la tu potengia. 

diz el SD. 72c E, 191b, 483c, 483d, 620a, M. 405b, 904a, D. 11a, 203b, 
Sac. 69c, 80d, 207d, SO. 84b. 

diz él Sac. 80c. 

diz esto M. 17d, Sac. 90d. 


Exceptions, correct to diz: Sig. 22a Commo dice el Propheta, L. 12a 
que dice Ezechiel, 134b David dice en su Salmo, perhaps diz in L. 
216d Onde dice el [e |scripto and Sig. 67a que dice la [e |Scriptura. 

fuert e “and” SD. 733a, SM. 70b, 266c, 386d, M. 229b, 324a, SL. 27b. 

fuert en- (prefix) SM. 34b, 129b, 171d, M. 507c, Sac. 159d. 

fuert es SM. 386a, M. 178a. 

fuert embargado SD. 215b, SM. 30a, 333b. 

Exception: SO. 135c Serds fuert(e) embargada. 

iaz en SD. 305b, 573c, SM. 422d, 462c, M. 51b, 811d, D. 43c, SL. 43b, 
Sac. 33d. 

iaz el SD. 356b, M. 106d, Sac. 143d. 


Exceptions: SM. 265c En el fin iaz(e) el precio, M. 845b Esto non iaz(e) 
en dubda, L. 215d Ca yace en grant peligro (read yaz). 

ont es SM. 308d, 319d, M. 737d; ont era SD. 699c, SM. 154c; ont eres 
SM. 8lc; ond estavan SD. 372c, M. 580c; ond el M. 330d; ond é 
SM. 27a; ond este SD. 451d; ond esto SM. 467b. 

Exceptions: M. 560a A ond(e) estavan posado, SO. 37b arriba ond(e) 
estaban. 

end era SD. 645b, SM. 138b; end es- SD. 702d, M. 617d; por ent eres 
M. 908d, SD. 532b, ent en Sac. 236c. 

Exception: L. 36b por end(e) era quexado. 

-ment and -mient (adv. ending) en- (prefix) SD. 415d, SM. 228d, 260a, 
M. 101b, 232d, 363c, 731c. 

~ment em- SM. 274b. 

-ment es SD. 442c, 654c, SM. 381a, 411d, M. 461c. 

-ment e M. 629a. 

-ment he SM. 319c. 

Exceptions: SM. 479a leal-ment(e) enviados, L. 157a fuerte-ment(e) 
embebidos, 208b larga-ment(e) embebida. 

delant el ** SD. 543c, 575a, 579b, 594a, 636d, M. 389a, Sac. 227c. 

delant ella M. 321a. 

delant echada SD. 424b. 

dulz e “‘and’”’ SM. lla, M. 15a, 23a, 25a, D. 76a, Sac. 45b, Himnos 9b. 

dul¢ es SM. 251b. 

Exceptions: M. 524b tan dulz(e) e tan cumplido, SO. 116d.Méds dulce ¢ 
mds sabrosa (read dulz), L. 21d Dulgemente te saludé (read Dulzment). 


28 These may be examples of elision: ant el has been so regarded below. 
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faz el SD. 471d, Sac. 49b, 98c, 213b, 225b, 246b. 
faz en M. 352a. 


Exceptions: read faz, Sac. 274b Quando face el ofigio, L. 207¢ Sabor face 
en oreias, 221a Razén face e derecho. , 

desend el SM. 62a, 295c. 

desend en SD. 270a E, SM. 380a. 

desend en- SD. 256a. 

Exception: M. 575d Desend(e) él pensarié. 

-ient, -ant e SD. 22c, M. 352d 416a. 

Exceptions. M. 584d en calient(e) e en frto, Sig. 73b ardient(e) et avivado, 
74c fedient(e) e enconada, L. 146d Ca semient(e) e conducho. 

estonz el SM. 432a. 

Exceptions, read estonz: Sac. 288d, 289a fue estonce establ(e¢)ido (establido 
85d), L. 31a estonce en oriente. 

cort eran SM. 401b, dient en SD. 769b, humilt e SD. 326b, luen e SD. 
501d, mont era SM. 42a, muert e M. 453b 489c, present e SD. 396a, 
Servdn era SD. 645c (cf. Servante 652a), tost e SL. 78c. 

Exceptions: L. 150d Que fues(e) el dia séptimo, SO. 62d que florece e non 
grana (perhaps florez, cf. L. 21le et remanesce qual era), SO. 176b 
a boca de noch(e) era, Sac. 296a El romance es cumplido (read romanz), 
L. 189¢ 0 commo sal(le) el Spiritu d(e) entre ambos saber. 


There are 142 cases of apocope before a following e, and 34 
exceptions, that is, examples in which the meter calls either for 
apocopation of the e or its fusion with the like vowel following. 
The distribution of the exceptions among the works of Berceo is 
significant: Milagros 5, San Millén 2, Sacrificio 4, Signos 3, Santa 
Oria 5, Loores 15. In the Sacrificio all exceptions follow the 
250th couplet. Consequently in the last forty-seven couplets of 
the Sacrificio, in the Signos, Santa Oria and Loores, which together 
constitute 14 percent of Berceo’s work, are found nearly 80 percent 
of the exceptions. 

The reader may be spared the list of forms apocopated before 
one of the vowels a, 7, o or u. There are 68 such cases and 19 
exceptions, that is, long hemistichs in which a form liable to apocope 
stands before one of these vowels. Again, of these exceptions 
13 (68 percent) are from the Loores, Santa Oria and the latter part 
of the Sacrificio. , 

The rule is clear: apocope prevails over the possibility of 
synalepha. The poet employs the short forms equally before 
initial consonant or vowel of any type: 


Que por salvar el mundo sofrist muert e dolor M. 453b. 
Que les dé part alguna en la cort spirital Sac. 230d. 
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In the list I have indicated by the use of the parenthesis that 
the exceptions should be assigned to the copyist. The fact that they 
are grouped for the most part in three of the poet’s works and in a 
fragment of a fourth creates suspicion of their authenticity from the 
start. I have therefore gathered from all the works of Berceo all 
apocopated forms whether standing before a vowel or consonant 
and all forms not apocopated but liable to apocopation in Old 
Spanish (excluding, of course, those in which the apocope has 
remained, paz, cruz, etc.) and have indicated their frequency in a 
table. 

The results of the collection are striking. While Staaff’s study 
of pronominal apocope shows that the poet uses such forms as 
dizol and dizoli in accord with the requirements of regular versifica- 
tion and that there is very little difference from one of Berceo’s 
works to another (and, I have observed, from one manuscript to 
another), our table shows that there is a great difference in regard 
to the forms we are studying. Forms such as est, end, ond, gent, 
muert, etc., are almost or quite absent from some works and manu- 
scripts, their place being occupied by the corresponding forms with 
final e to the detriment of the regular versification. Consider 
first the Sacrificio. For the first 250 coplas of this work, we have 
an excellent manuscript of the early fourteenth century; the rest 
(47 coplas) is from a different, presumably later manuscript. In 
this part there are only four cases of apocope diz (270d), faz (277a), 
Desend (280a) and yaz (294d in rime), but twelve cases in which a 
facultative e stands in excess of the meter sometimes before a vowel 
and sometimes before a consonant. The short poem the Signos has 
but one apocopated form, val (58a), and that in rime, while eleven 
others require the omission of the e to secure regularity. The 
Loores (very irregular as preserved) has eighty-five cases in which 
apocope is required. But there are no preserved examples of 
apocope except the five verb forms: oyer (17d), podiés (101d), 
viniés (124b), quier (144c), fin (192a), and the incorrect (elebré 
la gent la Pascha (56a) which should read as the context shows 
Celebr6é gent (adv.) “‘he celebrated nicely.” 

With Santa Oria we may proceed with assurance as the unique 
manuscript (now available) of this work is part of the one designated 
E of Santo Domingo and A and A’ of the Milagros, and from these, 
of which we have other manuscripts we may infer the habits of the 
copyist. Santa Oria has only the short forms fiz (78c) and diz 
(84b) to which we may add two cases of predicate grant in emphatic 
position (59b, 101d) found only in the Sdnchez and Janer editions, 
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against twenty-six forms in need of apocopation. This same 
manuscript in the Milagros has retained only thirteen occurrences 
of the short forms (of diz, faz, val, vid, fiz, siquier, comoquier) against 
124 forms too long for the verse but correctly apocopated in the 
other manuscript. As best I can determine from the variants of 
Fitz-Gerald’s edition, this manuscript (here designated E) has 
preserved in Santo Domingo a few examples of diz, faz, yaz, plaz, 
val, delant and desent but all the rest of 185 forms apocopated in 
manuscript V are expanded against the meter. In the A manu- 
script of the Milagros 41 percent of such expanded forms stand 
before a consonant. 

I am convinced that the use of e is only one of several systematic 
revisions by this copyist such as the use of imperfect -ia for -ie, 
salir for exir, guitar for toller, etc., all being carried through without 
regard to the length of line, just as for M. 479d De lo que &i prendes 
atin prendrds peor he gives us De lo que i tomas atin tomards peor. 
Nor does he object to expanding two forms in the same hemistich, 
as in M. 232¢ Rogél quel perdonasse and 453b sofrist muert e dolor 
which are rewritten as Rogéle quele and sofristi muerte thus making 
hemistichs of nine syllables. It is reasonable to suppose that the 
Loores, Signos and part of the Sacrificio have undergone a similar 
process of revision as effects apocopated forms. 

On the other hand (and this is a matter of the greatest im- 
portance), the manuscripts which have short forms as well as long 
correctly placed show no tendency to getting the short (apocopated) 
ones into hemistichs of six syllables. (Except the Sacrificio which 
often has es and est for required essi and esti.) It seems then that 
we may without hesitation restore the apocope (omit the final e of 
forms which in prose are often found without it) both before vowel 
and consonant as required by the meter in those manuscripts from 
which it is consistently absent. It can hardly be discovered that 
Berceo was guided in his choice of the short and long forms by any 
other principle than the requirements of his verse: * 


Por ent facen vertudes, onde son alabados SD. 60d. 
Tt passasti por todo, pero fuist vengedor SD. 768c. 


* Berceo may be thought to incline to the full forms since aside from the 
frequent present tense forms diz, faz, yaz, plaz, val, the preterite fiz and the ter- 
mination -ist, apocope of verb forms is scantily (although unquestionably) 
represented in his works. I have therefore not included in the table of frequencies 
& few scattered verb forms such as puet (M. 202b), quier (D. 108c), etec., and 
their very frequent counterparts puede, quiere, viene, tiene, etc., nor the numerous 
subjunctive forms in -asse (-tesse), as their inclusion would not increase its value 
48 an instrument of measurement for the several works. 
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In regard to apocope of final o before initial o there are not 
enough examples to establish a rule. We have tot omne (M. 304d) 
and tod omne (M. 811d) and in San Milldn four cases of sant omne 
(41d, 43a, 90a, 225a). Exceptions are also rare. We have in long 
hemistichs in San Milldn seven cases of sancto omne (76a, 100a, 
118b, 145c, 188a, 235c, 244c). In long lines, two cases of quando 
ovo (SM. 215a, M. 138a), e todo ordenamiento (L. 168b) and con- 
ventos mucho onrrados from Santa Oria (114c) complete the list of 
exceptions. This last can hardly stand against much embidiosa 
(SD. 319a) and much allongados (506c) for both of which MS. E 
has likewise mucho. 

From the standpoint of Old Spanish prosody elision seems to 
be a convenient term to apply to such forms as deste, daqueste, 
daqut, dun, etc. When de este, de aqueste, etc., are used, there is 
hiatus after the preposition. There are, however, cases in which 
the e of de must be elided or combined with the following vowel. 
That such cases are merely the scribe’s failure to indicate the 
elision, I infer from the fact that they are more numerous in those 
manuscripts that have also restored the apocopated e. We might 
call them analytical spellings and illustrate the point by cases in 
which the scribe has put in the space of one syllable a el for al (SO. 
96c ed. Janer, SM. 40b). In the note are indicated all passages in 
which de + e must be counted as one syllable.™ 

On the other hand, the evidence for the elision of the vowel 
of que is not convincing. The few examples with monosyllabic 
que + e should perhaps be subject to some other form of 
shortening.™ 

We have now passed in review and in fact have actually cited 
all long hemistichs containing e e and o o, in which the first vowel 
is subject to apocope or elision. The remaining long hemistichs 
in which the first of like vowels cannot be so disposed of are listed 
here with some suggested corrections. Then follow examples con- 
taining 7 7 and a a. 

SD. 44c quando fue euangelistero. 
SD. 516a Como que fue, el (O)bispo. 
SM. 143d Fasta (que) fuesse el término, cf. SD. 378a, 498d, 556b, Alej. 

P. 609b. 

* SM. 3a orient, 12a, 412b, L. 66b, 67b, 86b, 151a, 18la, 184, 211d, 226¢ 
(essa), M. 869b, 881b (?), 184b, D. 53c destonz. Perhaps to be classed as elision are, 
ant(e) él L. 42d, 65d, Sig. 64d; ant(e) el L. 125b, SL. 35a, SD. 642c; sobr(e) el L. 37a, 
63b, 65c. 

* SD. 509¢ (mas), L. 5d, 3le sabién?, 32b, 71c el(li), 123d, 133¢ sodes or 
Dizién, 211b (que), M. 91a (el), 848b (la), D. 137b revolvién ellos, Sac. 268b yacié? 
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SM. 372b en Leén e (en) Castiella, cf. L. 167ab. 

SM. 469c el un e (el) otro val. 

L. 56c¢ salieron (le) enemigos. 

L. 77¢ Mané ende sangre e agua, read ixié? 

L. 156¢ Fue en cada uno dellos, read cascun de ellos SD. 394d, Sac. 46a, 
180a. 

L. 180a las horas me enojaban. 

L. 68b Ca aun sobre estaban (corrupt). 

L. 217b donde (todos) le [e] speraban, cf. L. 199¢, 218c. 

Sig. 38a Av(e)rén fambre e frfo. 

Sig. 63d bien d(e) agora m(e) espanto (?). 

M. 158b Fue en buenos e (en) malos, cf. M. 159c. 

D. 153d (e) en esso contendia. 

SO. 104c Non fallaré en (el) mundo, M. 24a, Alej. P. 1169d. 

L. 100a et ovol(o) otorgado. 

M. 262d Beati inmaculati. 

SD. 522d leuaron la a los gielos, read al cielo, cf. M. 138d. 

Sd. 667c por la fiesta (a)llegada, cf. 493b, M. 616b both MSS, SM. 
409d, 410a. 

SD. 731d denuesta al (buen) conféssor. 

SM. 370b Que li diessen cad(a) anno, also 423c, ef. 371b. 

Sac. 296b Que gufa (a) los romeros (Note 10 supra). 

Sac. 161a El pan que sobre la ara, read sobrel. 

Sig. 14c en algun(a) angostura. 

Sig. 46d madrastras a an(te)nados. 

L. 7b que fue por(a) Aaron, cf. M. 41b, 798ab. 

L. 69b por exiemplo (la) avemos. 

L. 214a Ruega a tu fijo, madre. 

M. 387b ant(e) fuera a prender, cf. SM. 69b. 

M. 680a Reptaval(o) la aliama. 

M. 516b Non avia alguna escusa (?). 

D. 57a Decia (1st person) a los iudios, read dixe? 

D. 167b Que nos revolvia (a) todos (7). 


We have now mustered out all examples showing the possibility 
of the contraction of like vowels. Space is lacking to consider 
the juxtaposition of unlike vowels. But we may indicate how few 
are the available examples. In the Milagros with a range of over 
7000 hemistichs there are less than fifty possibilities of synalepha 
of any kind if we consider only the lines not regular in one or the 
other manuscript. 

It is not surprising that a few long hemistichs should escape 
correction. A number of hemistichs containing no conflicting 
vowels are equally baffling. In the Loores, Berceo’s most im- 
perfectly preserved work, the occurrences of the different lengths 
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of hemistichs are as follows: of 7 syllables 1437, of 8 syl. 321, of 6 
syl. 52, or 9 syl. 44, of 10 syl. 8, of 5 and 11 syl. one each.* About 
32 percent of the hemistichs are irregular. Now it is to be observed 
that fully one third of the octosyllables contain no conflicting 
vowels. 

We return then to the position of Fitz-Gerald, viz.: that to 
secure the regular length of line in examples without conflicting 
vowels, we must resort to critical devices which if applied to the 
rest provide acceptable readings without synalepha. To this we 
have added that the poet has consistently avoided synalepha when 
apocope is possible, and that the adherents of the theory of excep- 
tional synalepha have but weakly supported their position with 
examples. 


H. H. ARNOLD 
Pennsylvania State College 


* These figures are given subject to slight revision. 





FOLKLORE ELEMENTS IN FRAY GERUNDIO 


EN a learned man of the Church writes a satire on pulpit 

oratory in a neoclassic age, we should not expect normally to 
find any considerable folklore element in his work. Such proves to 
be the case, but we are somewhat encouraged by Monlau’s statement 
in the B.A.E. edition of Isla (XV, p. xxiv): “. . . con bastante 
fundamento se ha achacado a su estilo una marcada y constante 
tendencia a degenerar en familiar, y alguna que otra vez hasta en 
vulgar.” Let us consider, with some comments, various noteworthy 
folklore elements in Fray Gerundio, so as to get a picture of an aspect 
of this 18th century masterpiece, which, I believe, has never before 
been studied. 

The contemporary English translation of the work should be 
taken into account at times, because it really belongs to the forma- 
tive period of the text. According to the modern editor, Lidforss 
(ed. Leipzig 1885, which is the edition always cited here), the 1787 
edition can be considered as the princeps of the emended Castilian 
text of the second part; Castilian, because 15 years earlier, in 1772, 
the English translation had appeared, published under the auspices 
of Giuseppe Baretti. This text is based on a ms. copy, made partly 
by a careful scribe and partly by the author himself, who presented 
the copy to Baretti, probably during the winter of 1770-1771. The 
first part appeared in 1758, the second part in 1768; then both parts 
appeared together in 1770. The next edition was that of 1787. 
Isla probably did not see nor correct proof on either of the editions 
of part two that preceded the English translation. 

Two of the various current names for the folktale! are found 
in Fray Gerundio, usually to mean something fictitious or of little 
substance. Cuento is most common. ‘Porque pensar, que no 
llenaban tanto espacio de ayre, como llenan de boca, proportione 
servata, es cuento de nifios,”’ ? “‘idle story” in the English translation. 

1See J. Bolte, Name u. Merkmale des Mdrchens, Helsinki 1920 (Folklore 
Fellows Communications, No. 36), or Bolte and Polivka, Anmerkungen zu den 
Kinder- u. Hausmdrchen der Briider Grimm, Leipzig, 1930, IV, sec. 1, for current 
names of the folktale in Spanish and other languages. 


27, 22. The History of the famous Preacher Friar Gerund de Campazas: 
otherwise Gerund Zotes. Translated from the Spanish, London, T. Davies and 
W. Flexney, 1772, I, 137. Hereafter cited as “Transl.” 
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‘“‘Ensefidbales, que no gastassen tiempo, ni se quebrassen la cabeza en 
aprender lo que es Introduccion, Proposicion . . .; porque eran 
cuentos de viejas.”* ‘. . . me acuerdo haver ofdo 4 mi amado 
Démine Zancas-largas, que nenia, neniae [meant in Latin ‘dirge, 
funeral song; popular or cradle song’ ] significa aquellos cuentos de 
viejas que se suelen fingir para entretener 4 los nifios 6 para arru- 
llarlos.”* ‘Old women’s tales” is the English translation. The 
Dic. de Aut., which appeared in the same century not long before 
Fray Gerundio, gives as one meaning of cuento “‘las fabulas o consejas 
que se suelen contar a los nifios para divertirlos.”’ 

Patrafa is another term for the folktale used by Isla. ‘“‘. . . ni 
hay tal Fray Gerundio . . . y consiguientemente todo quanto se 
refiere de Campazas, de su familia y del Licenciado Quixano, es una 
pura patrafia,” ° “fiction” in the English translation. According to 
the Dic. de Aut., patrafia means “una noticia fabulosa, o mentira 
inventada, para divertir o entretener.” So we see that Isla calls his 
biography of Fray Gerundio a folktale, that is, ‘‘una noticia fabulosa 
inventada para divertir.” 

And, in true folktale tradition, he closes his masterpiece with that 
most typical of folktale conclusion formulas—‘‘cuento acabado.” ° 
The folktale, being a very old form, has developed some rather 


highly crystallized, formulistic expressions, particularly formulas for 
the introduction (‘Once upon a time,” etc.) and conclusion. In the 
spirit of this tradition, and perhaps recalling that he had called his 
story a patrafa, Isla concludes Fray Gerundio with the words 


cc 


. con que, Lector mfo, vamos a otra cosa, y cdtate el cuento 
acabado.”’ 

Passing notice may be taken of one exemplum incorporated into 
Fray Gerundio, for the exempla form a type which borders closely on 
the folktale. Isla relates the story of the miser whose heart was 
found in his treasure chest shortly after he died, and says this story 
is told in the Life of San Antonio de Padua.’ A Life of this saint 
(born in Lisbon in 1195, but went to Padua, where he died in 1231) 
was written in Spanish by Miguel Mestre in 1681. This work 
proved popular; it was printed again in 1688, and several times 

#1, 57. 

‘TI, 149. Transl. II, 322. 

5TI, 241. Transl. II, 528. 

* See W. Giese, Zur Morphologie der Marchen der Romanen, Palma de Ma- 
llorea, 1929, p. 20 ff.: Schlussformeln. (Reprint from Misceldnea filolégica 
dedicada a D. Antonio M. Alcover.) See also J. Bolte, op. cit.; Bolte and Polfivka, 
loc. cit.; and R. Petsch, Formelhafte Schliisse im Volksmdarchen, Berlin, 1900. 

7II, 186-7. 
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during the 18thcentury. It contains the tale,* and was undoubtedly 
Isla’s direct source, although the story has been known in Spain since 
the Middle Age. It occurs as the 14th exemplum in Juan Manuel’s 
Conde Lucanor, in the 14th century, but there it is told of Santo 
Domingo. This edifying incident is based on the Biblical quotation 
“Ubi est thesaurus tuus, ibi est cor tuum,” found in Matthew 6, 21, 
and again in Luke 12, 34. 

FE ~hly entertaining is the erudite discussion between the ingenu- 
ous Fr. y Gerundio and the sly Don Casimiro on the meaning and use 
of the adagio, proverbio, and refrdn.® A brief consideration of the 
definitions of these three words in the Dic. de Aut. will help us to 
comprehend the difficulties that the dogmatic Fray Gerundio and 
Don Casimiro might have foreseen. Adagio is defined “‘Sentencia 
breve comunmente recibida, trahida a algun propésito, por la 
mayor parte moral. En Castellano se llama mas propiamente 
Refran.” Proverbio is a “‘Sentencia, Adagio 0 Refrain.” Refrdn 
is a “‘dicho agudo y sentencioso, que viene de unos en otros, y sirve 
para moralizar. . . .” So the confusion in use and overlapping in 


meaning of these words led our two learned characters into conflict. 
Fray Gerundio begins the discussion by saying adagio and refrdn 


mean the same thing, and he approves their use in sermons. The 
three examples he cites, ‘‘Al maestro, cuchillada, y grande,” ‘El 
sastre del Campillo, que puso la aguja y el hilo,’’ and ‘‘Con el rey y 
con la Inquisicién, chitén,’”’ can be called refranes. But these Don 
Casimiro would not admit inasermon. He would, however, permit 
the use of adagios, which he proceeds to define: ‘‘ Adagio 6 proverbio 
(que todo es uno), dice Synesio, es una sentencia grave, digna, 
hermosa y comprendida en pocas palabras, sacada como del sagrado 
depésito de la philosophfa moral,” and illustrates by citing Solomon, 
Aristotle, Aristophanes, Erasmus, etc. Gerundio evidently has in 
mind the more popular variety, while Casimiro is thinking of the 
more erudite forms. Refrdn more appropriately defines the former, 
proverbio the latter, while adagio forms the middle ground of the 
dispute. 

I have noted sixteen proverbial expressions of interest in Fray 
Gerundio. They are all well chosen. Let us examine them in- 
dividually, arranged alphabetically by key word. 

1. ‘‘ Ahora lo veredes, dixo Agrages.” '® The English translation 
gives this quotation in Spanish, with no explanation. An excellent 

8 On pp. 134-7 of the 1759 ed., which I happen to have. 


* II, 130-2. 
1077, 219. Transl. II, 476. 
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discussion of it is to be found in Luis Montoto y Rautenstrauch." 
Its origin is easily established. Agrages is one of the characters in 
Amadis de Gaula, a nephew of Queen Elisena, mother of Amadis. 
‘‘Ahora lo veredes,” a threatening exclamation with which the 
knights often answered the provocations of their adversaries, was a 
favorite expression with Agrages, and, so far as we know, the origin 
of its proverbial currency datesfrom him. In Don Quizote (pt. I, ch. 
8), our illustrious hidalgo informs the Biscayan that he is not a 
gentleman, to which the latter replies with vigorous insults; to all 
these Don Quixote, who can hardly wait to begin the combat, simply 
answers in the tradition of his idolized predecessors, ‘“‘ Ahora lo 
veredes, dixo Agrages.” 

2. ‘El verdadero amigo se conoce en todas lasfortunas.” * This 
is a Spanish way of saying ‘“‘A friend in need is a friend indeed.” 
In varying forms this has been a favorite expression with philoso- 
phers since ancient times. Archer Taylor “ cites this as a proverb 
which has enjoyed parallel lines of development, one Biblical, the other 
Classical, for it goes back to Ecclesiasticus and Ennius. Aristotle is 
quoted as saying “‘Difficile est in re prospera amicos probare, in 
adversa semper facile.’ The 14th century Bocados de oro“ says 
Diogenes was asked when a man knows his friends, and he replied, 
“‘Conoscelos en las cuytas, ca en el vicio cada uno es amigo.” 
Otto ™ gives several Greek and Latin quotations of this type, 
including Seneca, Euripides, Cicero, Plautus, etc. Erasmus,’ after 
citing the variants of Ennius, ‘‘ Amicus certus in re incerta cernitur,” 
and of Plautus, “‘Is est amicus, qui in re dubia juvat,”’ adds ‘‘ Habent 
eandem sententiam Hebraeorum proverbia: Omni tempore diligit 
qui amicus est, et frater in angustiis comprobatur.” In the 14th 
century Caballero Cifar,"" we find ‘‘ En las oras de la cuyta se prueuan 
los amigos.” In the Renascence we find Celestina (act 7) saying 
‘El cierto amigo en la cosa incierta se conosce, en las aduersidades se 
prueua.”’ Three variants in Correas attest its popularity in the 
Golden Age. 

11 Personajes, personas y personillas que corren por las tierras de ambas Castillas, 
Sevilla, 1921, I, 31-33. 

TT, 152. 

18 The Proverb, Harvard Press, 1931, p. 60. 

“4H. Knust, Mittheilungen aus dem Eskurial, Tiibingen, 1879, p. 153. 

4 A. Otto, Sprichwérter u. sprichwértlichen Redensarten der Rémer, Leipzig, 
1890, p. 21-22. 

16 Opera omnia, Lugd. Batav., Petri Vander, Aa, 1703, II, col. 1055. 

17C, P. Wagner, “The sources of El Cavallero Cifar,” Rev. Hisp., 1903, X, 
61, no. 3. 
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3. ‘Amistad y cumplimientos no caben en unsaco.” '* Thisisa 
Spanish rendering of the Latin quotation which precedes it in the 
text, for which Isla gives no source: ‘‘ Non bene conveniunt nec in 
una sede morantur Majestas et amor.” I have found this Latin 
quotation to be from Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 2, 846. Since the 
Spanish is obviously not an exact translation (sede—saco), I first 
thought Isla was substituting an already crystallized Spanish quota- 
tion; but I have not found this quotation among the proverb 
collectors. 

4. “Quien a buen drbol se arrima, buena sombra le acobija.” ' 
The English translation gives ‘‘ He that leans against a good tree, has 
a good shade over him,” but this is simply a translation, for the 
English proverbial form is ‘‘A good tree is a good shelter.’ *° 
However, this proverb seems to be rather rare outside of Spain. It 
may have a Latin prototype,” but it is typically Spanish, appearing 
in the Middle Age in the Caballero Cifar,”* in the Renascence in the 
Celestina * and in Juan de Valdés, and in the Golden Age in Don 
Quijote, etc. Spanish proverb collections have listed it frequently, 
from the earliest.” 

5. “‘A buen bocado, buen grito.” ** The English “‘Many words 
will not fill a bushel”’ is not a good translation, nor is it, so far as I 
know, an English proverb. There is a long explanation about the 
idea in Haller,?’ following chiefly Erasmus,”* but it involves entirely 
different forms. ‘‘ Fatal honeywine” and “‘wolf’s drink” were ex- 
pressions used by the ancient Greeks for something that was at once 

18 TT, 114. 

197, 50. Transl. I, 205. 

20 G. L. Apperson, English proverbs and proverbial phrases, New York, 1929, 

. 644. 
‘ 1 The Dic. de Aut. under “frbol” lists with this proverb “Tutatur is qui 
semet arbore optima, Oportet hunc felici ab umbra protegi,’”’ but cites no source. 
Juan de Iriarte, Obras suelias, 1774, II, 175, lists with this proverb “Arbore sub 
magna tegit umbra et magna jacentem,” but cites no source. 

22 Rev. Hisp., 1903, X, 62; also gives Quijote refs. 

*8 Ed. Foulché-Delbose (1499 ed.), 1902, p. 102 (act 8). 

24 Rom. Rev., 1925, XVI, 83, no. 138. 

* 14th century: Rev. de Filol. Esp., 1926, XIII, 366. 15th century: Rev. de 
Arch., 3a época, afio VIII, tomo X (enero a junio de 1904), p. 443, no. 368. 16th 
century: Adagiorum Fernandi Arcaei Beneuentani ex vernacula id est hispana 
lingua . . ., Salamanca 1533, and Mosén Pedro Vallés, Libro de refranes, 1549. 
17th century: Herndn Niifiez, Refranes, 1621, and Caro y Cejudo, Refranes, 1675, 
ete. 

%* 7,184. Transl. I, 445. 

*7 Alispan. Sprichwérter, Regensburg 1883, p. 12, no. 8. 

*8 Op. cit., II, 453, 511, 612, 784. 
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pleasant and harmful. There also gained proverbial currency a 
comparison with Mus, a professional fighter, who, when he was at 
Pisa, conquered his many opponents, but came off covered with 
wounds. Andsoon. But these are not ourform. Although this 
proverb may derive from Latin,?* the lack of currency of this precise 
form in other countries and in other ages indicates that it may be 
native in Spain. Spanish proverb collectors have listed it since the 
15th century.*® Its popularity in the Golden Age is attested by its 
appearance in both Correas and Covarrubias, also in the Dic de Aut. 

6. ‘‘Toda es gente honrada, pero mi casa no parece.” ** Correas 
gives close variants. This proverb is also, I believe, a native Span- 
ish form. It is a pattern with many variants, and enjoys great 
popularity. 

7. ‘‘Al Maestro, cuchillada, y grande.” * The English transla- 
tion gives this quotation in Spanish, and adds a footnote: ‘‘The 
scholar gives his fencing-master an hit and a great one;” applied to 
him who presuming to be very wise in any thing is corrected by one 
generally supposed to be greatly hisinferior. This proverb probably 
enjoyed its greatest popularity in the Golden Age; it is listed by 
Correas and in the Dic. de Aut., where it is cited in the picaresk 
novels Guzmdn de Alfarache and the Picara Justina. It is ap- 
parently a native form, and arose when duelling was in vogue. 

8. “‘Conel Rey y con la Inquisicion, chiton.”’* Again, I believe 
we have a native Spanish proverb, which probably originated in the 
16th century, when it was especially indiscreet to talk about the 
Inquisition. Correas and the Dic. de Aut. attest its Golden Age 
popularity. 

9. ‘‘Cada loco con su thema.” * Once more, I suspect, we are 
facing a native form, although it is perhaps older than the two pre- 
ceding, for it is listed in a 15th century collection.* It has appeared 
from that time on in standard collections. In the Elegies of Pro- 
pertius, 2, 1, 43 (bk. 2 was written ca. 24 B.C.) we find “‘ Nauta de 
ventis, de tauris narrat arator Enumerat miles vulnera, pastor oves,”’ 
so the idea is old, but the particular form above is Spanish. 

2° See various similar Latin quotations in the Dic. de Aut. under “bocado,” 
in Juan de Iriarte, op. cit., II, 3, and in F. Sacristan, Doctrinal de Juan del Pueblo, 
Madrid, 1912, II, 284. 

% Rev. Hisp., 1911, XXV, 145, no. 13. 

TT, 66. 

3277, 130. Transl. II, 281. 

* TT, 131. 

“TT, 188. 

% Rev. de Arch., loc. cit. (1904), p. 436, no. 63. 
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10. “‘A muertos y aidos no hay mds amigos.” ** The translation 
gives “‘The Dead and the Absent have no friends.”” This seems to 
be a direct translation rather than the English proverbial equivalent, 
for in English proverb tradition, as in that of most other countries, 
except Spain, the two ideas in this compound proverb are expressed 
in separate forms. ‘The dead have few friends,’’ says one English 
proverb,*” and another says ** ‘‘The absent party is still faulty.” 
These proverbial ideas, especially about the absent party, had wide 
currency in varying forms among the ancient Greeks and Romans, 
as can be seen by the numerous citations in Erasmus,*® Haller,*° and 
Fermin Sacristan: “! ‘‘ Multas amicitias silentium diremit’’ (Aristo- 
tle); ‘‘Non sunt amici, amici qui degunt procul” (Athenaeus); 
“Mors diremit fratres, absentia perdit amicos’” (Ovid); etc., etc. 
“Out of sight out of mind” is perhaps the most popular form among 
the modern languages, judging from Haller’s examples; however, 
there is quite a variety of forms. One of the closest parallels to our 
Spanish form is found in Old French: * “Les morts et les avoyez 
Sont bientost oubliez.’”’ The Spanish form appears in collections as 
early as the 15th century.“ The first part of it is spoken by Melibea 
in the Celestina,“ and the last part is left unsaid, as if it were widely 
known. It is found frequently in the Golden Age. Thus out of the 
varying traditions of two proverbial forms Spanish has fused one 
concise form, which has long enjoyed wide currency throughout the 
Peninsula. 

11. “‘Como la ocasién es calva, era menester cogerla por los 
cabellos.” “ ‘As Opportunity was bald behind it was necessary to 
take her by the forelock,” says the English translation. Here again 
we find a compound proverb; in English,“ ‘‘ Occasion is bald behind,” 
and ‘‘Take time by the forelock.” The ancient Greeks had a god of 


Opportunity, called Kairos.” In the 4th century B.C. the Greek 

* TI, 140. Transl. II, 302. 

37 Apperson, op. cit., p. 138, no. 22 under “dead.” 

38 Tdem, p. 1. 

% Op. cit., II, cols. 100, 415, 517. 

4 Op. cit., no. 188. 

4! Op. cit., I, 267. 

® Reinsberg-Diiringsfeld, Sprichwérter der germ. u. rom. Sprachen, Leipzig, 
1872, I, no. 7. 

8 Rev. de Arch., loc. cit., p. 435, no. 28. 

“ Act 15, p. 167, in Foulché-Delbosc ed. of the 1499 text; act 20, II, 213, in 
Cejador’s ed. 

67,190. Transl. I, 461. 

“ Apperson, op. cit., p. 462 and 635, no. 29, under “time.” 

‘" W. H. Roscher, Ausfiirliches Lexikon der griech. u. rém. Mythologie, Leipzig 
1890-97, under “ Kairos.” 
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sculptor, Lysippus, at Sicyon, made a famous bronze statue of 
Kairos, representing him as a fleet youth, bald except for a lock of 
hair on his forehead. If one is swift, one may catch him by this lock 
as he approaches; but the moment he slips by, it is impossible to 
catch him from behind. Here lies the origin of our proverb. 
Erasmus in his Adagia (cols. 289-90) quotes a passage from Posi- 
dippus (or Poseidippos), a Greek comic poet of the third century 
B.C. Callistratus, a Greek orator of the fourth century A.D., gives 
a literary description of it (his sixth description). In that famed 
collection of the first century (A.D.) Latin fable writer, Phaedrus 
(5, 8), we find Occasio depicta approximately along the same lines. 
Cato’s Distichs (2, 26; cited by Otto) gives proverbial expression to 
the idea in the words “Fronte capillata, post est occasio calva.” 
Also Phaedrus exerted great influence on the Middle Ages. In 
DuCange we find “Calva est occasio.”” And so on down to 18th 
century Spain, when we find in the Dic. de Aut. ‘La ocasion es 
calva,” and ‘Tomar la ocasion por los cabellos.” 

12. ‘‘Nosiempre es oro todo lo que reluce.”’ ** This is translated 
“What glitters is not always gold,” although more currently the 
English proverbial form runs “ All is not gold that glitters (glisters).” 
Taylor “* says we know little or nothing about the origin of such 
proverbs as this one; but he gives indications that suggest medieval 
origin. If the exact form of our proverb does not appear in Classic 
Latin, at least we find closely allied forms, out of which our form 
may easily have developed. In the first century B.C. we find in the 
Elegies of Tibullus (1, 9, 18): ‘‘Saepe solent auro multa subesse 
mala”; and in the first century A.D. in the Satires of Persius (5, 
105-106): “‘Ars dedit et veri speciem dinoscere calles, Nequa 
subaerato mendosum tinniat auro?’”’ Whatever its origin, we find 
it well established in the latter Middle Ages. Alanus de Insulis, 
otherwise Alain de Lille, a 12th century French scholar and poet, 
gives in his Liber parabolarum ‘‘Non teneas aurum totum quod 
splendet ut aurum” (c.3). Chaucer * says “Hit is not al gold, that 
glareth.” The Archpriest of Talaverasays™“. . . edanaentender 
fuera que todo es oro lo que luce.” This proverb is widespread 
through most all the modern languages.** Cervantes and Shake- 
speare have used it; that immortal sinner, Celestina, uttered it; in 

877, 105. Transl. II, 220. 

«* The Proverb, pp. 18-19 and 138. 

5° See Apperson, op. cit., p. 6. 

® Corvacho, pt. 2, ch. 9; p. 167 in ed. Soc. de bibliéf. esp. 

52 Reinsberg-Diringsfeld, op. cit., I, no. 33. 
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short, it is and has been one of the most popular of all Spanish 
proverbs. 

13. ‘‘ El sastre del Campillo, que puso la agujayel hilo.” This 
quotation is given in Spanish in the English text, and translated with 
appropriate explanation in a footnote. Once more I believe we are 
confronted with a native Spanish proverb. Indeed, I do not find 
this form in any other language.“ In Spain I find it as early as the 
15th © century, and it has appeared in standard collections from that 
time on down to the present day. Foulché-Delbosce, in an interest- 
ing study ** of this proverb, concludes the original form was the 
sastre del cantillo, that is, the tailor at the corner, or the neighborhood 
tailor; and Campillo, Cigufiuela, etc. are late, sporadic developments. 
There are villages named Cantillo, and this confused with the 
original common noun, cantillo, probably began the development of 
proper noun variants. 

14. ‘Donde las dan las toman (y donde no las toman no las 
dan).”*’ The translation renders this with an English proverb 
which is entirely different in form, though similar in meaning: ‘If 
we go to bowls we must take rubbers.” ‘Rubs, rubbers” are 
obstacles that divert bowls from their proper course. Toward the 
beginning of the ninth letter in book three of the Letters of Pliny the 
Younger, we find (transl. from Bohn’s Classical Library): ‘‘ Caecilius 
Classicus, a man of base, abandoned character, had carried on his 
proconsular government of the province of Baetica [approximately 
Andalusia ] with equal violence and oppression, in the same year that 
Marius Priscus conducted a similar administration in Africa. 
Priscus, by the way, was a native of Baetica, as Classicus was of 
Africa, whence that not infelicitous saying current among the 
Baetici (for even pain sometimes has its joke), ‘I have got as good as 
Igave.’” ‘Dedi malum et accepi” in the Latin. So here we have 
a native Spanish proverb, not found elsewhere, but current in Spain 
since Roman times.** 

5877, 131. Transl. II, 282. 

“ The single 18th century English example cited by Apperson, op. cit., p. 
616, no. 2, under “‘tailor,” may well be borrowed. 

55 Refranes que dizen las viejas tras el fuego, ed. U. Cronan, in Rev. Hisp., 1911, 
XXV, 156, no. 283. 

% Rev. Hisp., 1901, VIII, 332-7. 

577, 184. Transl. I, 445. 

58 15th century: Rev. de Arch., loc. cit., p. 487, no. 115. 16th century: H.C. 
Berkowitz, “The Quaderno de refranes castellanos of Juan de Valdés,” Rom. 


Rev., 1925, XVI, 77, no. 14. 17th century: Correas, 1924, p. 164. Dic. de Aut., 
III, 28. 
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15. ‘Lo que mucho vale mucho cuesta.” *® Caro y Cejudo, in his 
Refranes (1675), gives many parallels from the ancient Greek and 
Latin authors, similar in idea, but not exactly in form: ‘‘ Non fit sine 
periculo facinus magnum et memorabile.” (Terent.) ‘Nulla res 
magna sine labore veniet.”” (Sophocles.) ‘‘Quae pulchra sunt 
infinitis laboribus comparantur.” (Euripid.) This particular form, 
however, seems to be exclusively Spanish,*® It is probably just a 
chance form assumed in Spain by an idea already proverbially 
current among the Classics. 

16. ‘‘ En cada villa su maravilla, y cada ladron tiene su Santo de 
devocion.” “ Correas lists the first half of this, another compound 
form. Apparently it does not occur in other languages, and is 
probably another native Spanishform. There is little to indicate its 
origin or currency. 

Roughly, slightly less than half of these proverbs go back to the 
ancients (nos. 2, 3, 4, 10, 11, 12, 15), and slightly more than half seem 
to be native Spanish forms (nos. 1, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 13, 14, 16). The 
origin of some can only be guessed. 

The compounding of proverbial forms we have noted in nos. 10, 
11, and 16. No. 10 is current in the compound form in Spain, but 
nos. 11 and 16 circulate there separately. 

Let us conclude with a few observations on Isla’s use of these 
proverbs. First we may note that four of the sixteen (nos. 7, 13, 8, 
10) are cited as examples of the use of proverbs in sermons. The 
first three are cited in one group by Fray Gerundio when he praises 
the practice of introducing a sermon with a proverb. These three 
are apparently native Spanish forms, probably chosen purposely by 
Isla from the most popular tradition, in order to contrast with the 
erudite maxims. Another four (5, 15, 14, 16) appear in the con- 
versations of rustics who speak in dialect. The first three are quoted 
in one group, synonomously. Probably three, perhaps all four, are 
native Spanish forms. The remaining eight occur individually in 
the speeches of various characters of the supposedly learned or 
Church classes. Of these eight, three (nos. 2, 3, 12) are used by 
Fray Blas, that venerable mentor who always inspired Fray Ge- 
rundio to greater folly. Only one is used by Fray Gerundio himself 

oT, 184. 

* Rodriguez Marin, Mds de 21.000 refranes castellanos no contenidos en. . . 
Correas, Madrid, 1926, p. 271. “Nunca mucho costé poco,” in Alarcon’s 
Pechos privilegiados, act 1, scenes 3 and 4; and Moreto’s Yo por vos y vos por otro, 


jornada 2, scene 1. 
“7, 185. 
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(no. 11). This proverb and the three spoken by Fray Blas are all of 
Classic origin. The four cited as examples from sermons and the 
four used by the rustics in their dialect speeches are, obviously, a 
conscious part of Isla’s technik. The other eight may have been 
employed purposely to add color to the characters speaking them, 
or they may have been used inadvertently as Isla’s own natural 
manner of expression. I am tempted to believe the latter. 
Rates STEELE Boaes 


University of North Carolina 





THE FIRST GERMAN TRANSLATION OF 
LAZARILLO DE TORMES 


NTIL 1919 it was quite generally believed that the earliest 
German translation of the Lazarillo was the one published at 
Augsburg in 1617 in a volume which contained also Cervantes’ 
Rinconete y Cortdillo done into German by Niclas Ulenhart. To 
Ulenhart were ascribed both of the “ Zwo kurtzweilige, lustige und 
lacherliche Historien’’ making up the volume and this Lazarillo 
translation is listed in all handbooks of literature as the ‘“‘ Ulenhart 
translation.” In 1919 the Sitzungsberichte! of the Prussian Acad- 
emy of Sciences which was engaged in inventorying the German 
manuscripts of the Middle Ages, listed among its finds the following 
item: 
1614 wurde eine deutsche Ubersetzung der Lebensbeschreibung des 
Lazarillo de Tormes geschrieben (Nr. 33); die Hs. ist also Alter als der 
erste Augsburger Druck der Ulenhartschen Ubersetzung. 


No further mention was made of the manuscript until ten years 
later when an article by Richard Alewyn appeared in the Zeitschrift 
fiir deutsche Philologie* on “‘ Die ersten deutschen Uebersetzer des 
Don Quixote und des Lazarillo de Tormes.”” Alewyn limited his 
discussion of the Lazarillo to proving that Ulenhart was not the 
author of the 1617 Augsburg translation, concerning which work 
he adds: 


Sie ist nicht die erste deutsche Ubersetzung des Lazarillo tiberhaupt. 
Auf der Breslauer Dombibliothek befindet sich die Handschrift einer 
Ubersetzung aus dem Jahre 1614. . . . Nahere Untersuchungen dariiber 
waren sehr erwiinscht. 


He quotes the reference in the Sitzungsberichte der preussischen 
Akademie, mentioned above, as the source of his information. 
The manuscript * of this translation of 1614, which is in the 
possession of the Cathedral Library at Breslau, consists of 31 folios 
1 Sitzungsberichte der preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1919, p. 63. 
* Richard Alewyn, “Die ersten deutschen Uebersetzer des Don Quixote und 
des Lazarillo de Tormes,” Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Philologie, 1929, LIV, 203-216. 
* I have not had access to the manuscript itself. The photostats indicate that 
the whole forms a notebook. The folios containing the title page and the text are 
numbered, apparently in pencil, in the upper right hand corner from 6 through 36. 
The versos of 6 and 36 are blank. 
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which contain 59 pages of closely written text in German script with 
a fairly wide margin at the outer edge and bottom of each page. 
The average size of the written page is 257 X 183 mm. The title 
page reads: 


Leben und Wandel / Lazaril von Tormes: / Und beschreibung, / wass 


derselbe fur ungliick und wider,” / wertigkeitt aussgestanden hat. / Ver- 
deutscht 1614 


The text is made up of the author’s prologue, the seven chapters 
which originally formed the Spanish first part and an eighth chapter 
containing the adventure with the Germans in Toledo which was 
originally Chapter I of the anonymous Spanish second part. The 
Alcalé interpolations have not been included. 

These few facts are not enough to identify positively the text 
which our translator had before him, but they do enable us to limit 
the number of editions from which we must guess. The division of 
the story so as to include the eighth chapter in the first part ap- 
peared first in the French translation of 1560. Between that date 
and 1614, the date of the manuscript, the same arrangement was 
followed in two Spanish versions (the Antwerp edition of 1595 and 
its reprint of 1602), in at least one additional French version (that 
of 1561), and in two bilingual versions (those published in Spanish 
and French in Paris in 1601 and 1609). 

It seems highly probable that the translator worked directly 
from a Spanish text. The translation follows the original very 
faithfully. Nothing is omitted. All proper names in the trans- 
lation, with one exception, are given either in their correct Spanish 
form or in the proper German equivalent. (The exception is 
“Vagliadolid” instead of Valladolid.) Titles of functionaries, such 
as “commisarius” and “commendator” show no traces of having 
been derived from the French. There are comparatively few other 
words of foreign origin and among these few there seem to be none 
outside the regular vocabulary of early 17th century German to 
indicate a direct and immediate French influence on the trans- 
lation. Most of the words from the French used by the translator 
—turnier, proviant, vexiren, curiren, etc.—are still accepted as 
good German usage. On the other hand, we find a few words which 
look as if they had come directly from the Spanish,—‘‘real” and 
“guarda roba,”’ *forexample. The author is acquainted, moreover, 
with the value of Spanish coins; he explains “einen real” as “‘acht 
kreutzer” and “‘200,000 anderthalben”’ (this is his word for ‘‘ma- 
ravedis”’) as “‘sechshundert Reichsthaler.”’ 


* The letters b and p were used interchangeably in the author’s dialect. 
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If we admit the value of this evidence, we may reduce the 
number of editions which may have been used by our translator to 
the four containing the Spanish text, i.e. the two Antwerp editions 
and the Paris editions of 1601 and 1609. 

In the very first paragraph of Chapter I there occurs a peculiar 
translation which makes it possible further to eliminate one of 
these four editions. The phrases in which Ldzaro describes his 
birth as having taken place “dentro del rio Tormes” and “en el 
rio” our translator renders literally, though illogically, “in dem 
Flusse drinnen” . . . “in dem Fluss.’’ The author of the 1617 
Augsburg translation and his German successors wrote instead 
“auff dem Fluss,’”’ and all the early French translators, “sur la 
riviére,”’ except ‘‘P. B. Parisien,’’ the author of the French version 
in the bilingual edition of 1601, who writes also “Je suis né dedans 
la riviére de Tormes” .. . “en la riviére.’’ We may therefore 
conclude that if our translator had had the French version of 1609 
before him he would have been emboldened to use the more logical 
“auf.”’ Since he did not, the original of his text was probably 
either one of the Antwerp editions or the Paris edition of 1601. 
More definite identification must wait until a more detailed collation 
of the translation with these editions can be made. 

As to the identity of the translator himself, we know only what 
we may infer from his work. His language shows that he must have 
come from somewhere in Middle Germany—perhaps Saxony. He 
writes indiscriminately i for ie; d for t; ¢t for d; initial p for b; initial 
s for z; etc. He was probably not a scholar for he never uses the 
learned style. His language is vigorous and alive. He is fond of 
homely, vulgar expressions which are very much in keeping with 
the tone of the story. He outdoes the Spanish Lazaro in the names 
he calls his masters. “El mfisero de mi amo” becomes “ Mein 
Herr, der Dirrkise” (i.e., “‘the old cheese’’); “el mezquino amo” 
becomes “der lausichte Herr’’; the stingy priest is variously dubbed 
“der elende Geitzhals,” “der karge Filtz und Druckenpfennig,” 
and “der elende kahle Kerle undt laussiger filtz.”” He uses with 
relish other phrases which are more at home in the mouths of 
peasants than in literature. When the blind man bites into the 
turnip and the Spanish author tells us “hallése en frio con el frio 
nabo,” the German says even more expressively “da lieff ihm die 
lauss iiber die leber.’”” When Ldzaro in the squire’s empty house 
thinks back on the lucky days when he could unlock the priest’s 
chest and eat as much as he would, he says “ich meynete es hette 
mich ein Hase gelecket.”” When he makes his decision at last to 
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stay with his wife and let the German soldiers go on without him, 
he does so by reminding himself of the saying “‘Es bleibe einer nur 
auf seinem Mist.” 

As has already been said, our translator avoids words of foreign 
origin—a surprising fact when we consider that his work was written 
at a time when their almost universal use was becoming a menace 
to the language. ‘Three years later the first of the German societies 
for the purification and enrichment of the mother-tongue, the 
“Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft,” was formed to combat this evil. 
Our translator anticipates also another of the Society’s principles 
by creating new words from old German stems when he wishes to 
produce a comic effect. Thus “comer” becomes “schnabeliren”’; 
“el comer,” “Schnabelweyt’’; and “nariz,’”’ “Léschhorn.”*® We 
are therefore justified in declaring that if he did not later become a 
member of the Society he at least deserved election. 

He has one pronounced stylistic peculiarity which amounts al- 
most to a mannerism. Whenever a Spanish word or phrase occurs 
which has no exact German equivalent, and many times when such 
an equivalent is at hand, he uses two German words or phrases in the 
translation. On one specimen page of the manuscript, chosen at 
random, the following synonyms translate single Spanish ex- 
pressions: 

artes—fiindlin und kunststiicklin 

contraminava—zu untergraben und heimlich beyzukommen 
argolla de hierro y sucandado—Anwirfflin oder V orlegeschlésslin 
una migaja—ein brécklin oder geringstes Bisslin 

cerrava el candado—das schloss vorgeleget und zugeschlossen. 

His interpolations are very few. They are almost always in the 
form of a parenthetical explanation of some word. Thus, “tri- 
peria”’ is translated ‘‘ Kuttelhofe” and the translator explains ‘‘ wo 
man kuttelfleck und derogleichen sachen feyle hat”; “un sefior 
de titulo” is translated “einem grossen ansehnlichen Herren” and 
explained as ‘‘fiirsten oder Marggraten.” Concerning the service 
of such a person the translator adds—possibly from his own ex- 
perience—“obgleich auch Elend genug darbey ist.””’ He adds also 
his surname to St. Thomas Aquinas when he speaks of him and he 
calls the emperor “Carol.”” The other interpolations are negligible. 

His mistranslations are likewise comparatively few in number. 
Most of them occur in passages containing some unusual Spanish 
idiom or some obscure reference. Some are interesting as throwing 

* This word may not be the invention of the translator. It was certainly used 
elsewhere, for it is listed in Gétze’s Friihneuhochdeutsches Glossar. It is typical, 
however, of the words introduced into the language by the Sprachgesellschaften. 
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light on possible differences between Spanish and German customs. 
One of these may be found in the first chapter where Lazaro de- 
scribes the punishment dealt out to his mother: “. . . a mi madre 
pusieron pena por justicia, sobre el acostumbrado centenario, que 
en casa del sobredicho Comendador no entrase. .. .” The trans- 
lator does not understand ‘‘centenario,” wrongly associates it with 
“Zentner’”’ and writes: 


. . . die Mutter aber musste den grossen Stein, der einen Centner 
wieget, auffm platz, nach altem brauch, heriimb tragen, und iiber dieses 
legten sie ihr die Straffe auff, dass sie nicht mehr in des obgedachten 
Commendators Hauss kommen diirffe. 


Another occurs in the third chapter: Lazaro goes down to the river 
in the morning and finds his master, the squire, making gallant 
remarks to “dos rebogadas mugeres.” The translator represents 
the fastidious gentleman as talking with “‘zweyen Weibern, die da 
gar schlotterich und schmutzig hereingingen.” On the whole, it 
may be justly said, however, that the translation is remarkably 
faithful both to the letter and to the spirit of the original. 

He would be a bold critic who, on the evidence of these charac- 
teristics of language and style, would venture to guess the identity 
of the author. I can suggest only one name which might deserve 
further study: it is that of the first translator into German of the 
Quijote, Pahsch Bastel von der Sohle. The Lazarillo translation 
observes all the rules for the translator’s art laid down by Pahsch 
Bastel in his prologue to the Quijote, except one advocating the 
Germanization of Spanish names, which would not have the same 
significance here as in Cervantes’ work. A work, he says, should 
read as if it were composed in the language into which it has been 
translated; more attention should be paid to sense than to literal 
accuracy; when necessary to make the meaning clear two German 
words or phrases should be used for one Spanish word or phrase; 
words of foreign origin should be avoided. 

A direct comparison of the language and style of the two trans- 
lations fails to yield conclusive evidence on the question. In the 
first place the enormous difference in style in the two original works 
makes inevitable a great difference in style in the translations. 
Both works are full of inconsistencies in the spelling of the same 
words—inconsistencies characteristic of 17th century German 
before the influence of the Sprachgesellschaften was felt. The 
Quijote, moreover, has gone through the hands of the printer, who 
may have eliminated some orthographical peculiarities.* I wish 

*One consistent peculiarity of spelling in the Lazarillo translation is the 
insertion of h before, instead of after, a long a or u; e.g., jhar, rhum, etc. 
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only to suggest that it is not out of the question that the two trans- 
lators may have been one and the same person. 

At least three different opinions have been expressed as to who 
Pahsch Bastel actually was. Hermann Tiemann,’ who, in 1928, 
edited the reprint of the first German translation of the Quijote, 
identifies him as Hans Ludwig Knoche, a member of the Frucht- 
bringende Gesellschaft, born about 1610. If this identification is 
right, of course, the Lazarillo is not his work. Richard Alewyn * 
takes issue with Tiemann and suggests that Pahsch Bastel was the 
Freiherr Matthias von Wolzogen, likewise in his later years associ- 
ated with the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft, who was born 1588 
in Niederésterreich, and travelled in 1613 through Spain, England 
and France. He believes that the same author under the pseu- 
donym of Caesar von Joachimsthal published in 1628 a translation 
from the Italian called Die Regierkunst dedicated to Count Anton 
Ginther of Oldenburg to whose court he had come when exiled from 
home for his Protestant activities. Eduard Schréder® does not 
venture to give Pahsch Bastel’s right name, but believes that he 
came from Upper Saxony, perhaps from Anhalt, and that he was 
associated with the Fruchtbringende Gesselschaft. If he is right, 
or if Alewyn is right, it iz stil! possible that the first German Lazarillo 
and the first German Quijote both owe their existence to the labors 
of the same accomplished but modest translator. 

E. Herman HEsPE.LtT 

New York University 


™“Nachwort” to Don Kichote de la Mantzscha, Das ist: Juncker Harnisch 
auss Fleckenland [Reprint of the Frankfurt, 1648 edition], pp. 401-418. 

® Op. cit., pp. 207-210. 

* Géttingsche Gelehrie Anzeigen, 1929, pp. 77-82. 





VARIA 


NOTES ON THE POPULARITY OF THE DRAMAS OF 
VICTOR HUGO IN SPAIN DURING THE YEARS 
1835-1845 


Tue following notes are based on and purport to supplement the ex- 
cellent series of articles by Adelaide Parker and E. Allison Peers.' The 
writer acknowledges his indebtedness to these articles and calls attention 
to the fact that the additions and corrections presented here cover only 
a small portion of the total scope of the study of Miss Parker and Mr. 
Peers. 

In general the conclusions of that study remain unchanged. The 
following notes are offered in the hope that they may be of aid to any 
one interested in making a more detailed study of every phase of the 
popularity and influence of Hugo in Spain during the Romantic period. 


PERFORMANCES OF Huco Piays in Various SPANISH CITIES? 
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11. “The Vogue of Victor Hugo in Spain,” Mod. Lang. Rev., 1932, XXVII, 
36-57; II. “The Influence of Victor Hugo on Spanish Poetry and Prose Fiction,” 
Mod. Lang. Rev., 1933, XXVIII, 50-61; and III. “The Influence of Victor Hugo 
on Spanish Drama,” Mod. Lang. Rev., 1933, XXVIII, 205-216. 

* These statistics are compiled from theatrical announcements in various 
newspapers (from a diary in the case of Seville). The writer estimates that the 
figures for Madrid and Seville are ninety-five percent complete, and those for 
Valencia and Barcelona ninety percent complete. 
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We note that in Spain the most enduring success did not fall to the 
lot of Hugo’s better plays such as Hernani or Ruy Blas, but to such popu- 
lar prose melodramas as Lucréce Borgia and Angelo.* The first table re- 
veals the interesting fact that after the year 1836 over fifty percent of the 
performances of Hugo’s plays took place in Barcelona. 

Parker and Peers state: * ‘‘Spain had long been enjoying imported 
historical drama and melodrama. Casimir Delavigne, Pixerécourt, 
Caigniez and Alexandre Duval were all acted in Madrid before 1835, 
while Ducange and Dumas pére began to be given in 1830.” According 
to Le Gentil,’ Ducange’s melodrama T'reinta afios o la vida de un jugador, 
destined to be one of the greatest popular successes in Spain during the 
Romantic period, appeared in 1829, and it is quite probable that other 
Ducange plays had appeared several years earlier.® 

“This second translation of Hernani . . . was used for the estreno 
of the play in Madrid on August 14, 1836.” "7 According to the news- 
papers El Espafiol, El Mundo and Gaceta de Madrid, the play ran five 
consecutive nights, beginning August 24. Apparently the criticism of 
the last act of Hernani brought results, as an advertisement for the 
printed version, in El Castellano, October 18, 1836, states: ‘‘ El editor lo 
publica con el quinto acto, a pesar de haberse suprimido éste, después de 
la primera representacién.”’ 

“Lucrecia Borgia . . . was given . . . eight times at Barcelona [in 
1837]. * The Diario de Barcelona announces this play for twelve per- 
formances during the year 1837. 

“Marie Tudor was played in Valencia on January 26, 1837, but 
though described as Hugo’s Masterpiece, was not repeated.” * Accord- 
ing to the anuncios in the Diario Mercantil de Valencia, this play was 
repeated (on January 27 and 29). 

“ Hernani, on the other hand, continued to be represented in Spain, 
every year until 1839.” There are records of the following perform- 
ances of Hernani, after 1839: Sevilla (twice) in 1840; Barcelona (twice) 
in 1841; Santiago (probably) in 1842; Sevilla (once) and Barcelona 
(twice) in 1843; Madrid (three times) and Sevilla (once) in 1847; Bar- 
celona (twice) in 1849. 

“On the stage, the year 1838 seems to have witnessed the highest 
point of popularity in Spain.” '! The tables given above indicate that 

*The writer has reached a similar conclusion with regard to the plays of 
Dumas pére. 

‘ Article I, p. 38. 

5 Les Revues littéraires de l’ Espagne, etc., p. 20. 

* The writer has found no record of Dumas plays on the stage in Spain prior 
to 1835. 

’ Article I, p. 45. 

8 Td., p. 47. 

*Id., p. 47. 


1° Td., p. 47. 
" Td., p. 48. 
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the highest point was reached in 1837, rather than in 1838. ‘In Barce- 
lona [in the year 1838] there were six performances of Maria Tudor 

. 2’ The Diario de Barcelona announces the play for eight per- 
formances during this year. ‘‘Only in Valencia, where Romantic drama 
in general was less popular than in either of the two larger capitals, was 
interest beginning to wane [in 1838]. One performance of Lwucrecia 
Borgia, one of Cromwell and two of Hernani can hardly be called a 
triumph.” * It might be better to state that interest began to wane in 
Valencia in 1839, as the years 1837—8—9 show respectively seven, six and 
two performances, with never more than three per year thereafter, during 
the period 1840-1850. 

“So, when in Barcelona we find Hugo’s plays averaging eleven per- 
formances annually in 1836-8 against eighteen in 1840, this does not 
mean that Hugo was becoming more popular, for ten of the eighteen 
performances are of Lucrecia Borgia. The corresponding figures for 
Dumas are fifteen and thirteen, and for Ducange seven and three.” 
There are records of the following performances in Barcelona: five in 
1836, seventeen in 1837 and sixteen in 1838, a total of thirty-eight for 
the three years (including no less than fourteen performances of Lucrecia 
Borgia), an average of twelve and two-thirds per year. A careful check 
of the performance of Dumas plays in Barcelona shows twenty in 1836, 
fifteen in 1837, fifteen in 1838, thirty-three in 1839 and eighteen in 1840. 
The above figures of fifteen and thirteen for Dumas must, therefore, be 
changed to sixteen and two-thirds (average for the years 1836-8) and 
eighteen (for the year 1840). “‘In Madrid and Valencia we have not 
traced a single representation of Victor Hugo in 1840, though Madrid had 
twenty-two in 1836-8.” ** There seems to have been one performance of 
Lucrecia Borgia in Valencia in 1840; and there are references to thirty- 
three performances of Hugo plays in Madrid during the years 1836-8. 
“Cromwell was represented in Spain at least once [Valencia, 1838 ].” * 
This play also appeared in Madrid, January 12, 1838, and probably in 
Sevilla, May 11, 1838, and again in Valencia, November 9 and 10, 1843. 

Tomas A. GaBBERT 

University of California 

8 7d., p. 48. 

8 Jd., p. 48. 

4 Td., p. 49. 

% Td., p. 49. 

8 Td., p. 50. 
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REFLEXIONES SOBRE LOS POSTREROS DIAS DE 
GRACIAN 


Son de recordar algunos hechos documentados y ya conocidos, en 
torno a los cuales girardn estas breves reflexiones. La Primera Parte de 
la obra maestra de Gracidn, El Criticén, salié a luz en 1651 bajo el 
seudénimo de Garcia de Marlones, anagrama de sus apellidos Gracidn 
Morales. Sus obras anteriores, aunque bajo el transparente casi seu- 
dénimo de Lorenzo Gracidn, habfan aparecido como publicadas, no 
precisamente por el autor, sino por su amigo don Vincencio Juan de 
Lastanosa.' Este ultimo libro, que no se da como publicado por otro 
que el autor, creeria prudente firmarlo con el anagrama, ya que no habia 
solicitado la debida censura y licencia del superior. Pero la Segunda 
Parte la imprime en 1653 con el seudénimo, que a pocos pod{a ya engafiar, 
de Lorenzo Gracid4n. Al mismo tiempo, presagiando acaso la tormenta 
que se cernfa sobre él, sometfa a la aprobacién de sus superiores el tinico 
tratado devoto que escribié, El Comulgatorio, que con las debidas licencias 
y bajo su verdadero nombre se publicé en 1655. Y desobedeciendo la 
orden expresa del superior de no continuar imprimiendo, dié a la luz 
publica la Tercera Parte del Criticén con el nombre de Lorenzo Gracidén 
en el afio de 1657. 

Parece imposible que sus compafieros de orden estuviesen mucho 
tiempo sin saber que Lorenzo no era otro que el P. Baltasar. En realidad, 
hay indicios de que lo sabfan los superiores, cuando menos desde antes 
de mayo de 1646.2 Pero en cualquier caso, la prohibicién expresa de 


1 Cosa evidente es que Gracidn seguia atentamente el curso de la venta de 
sus libros. Asi, con fecha 3 de marzo de 1647, escribe desde Huesca a Andrés de 
Ustarroz: “ya remitiremos alg[un Jos libros p[ar]Ja que v.M. nos los haga despa- 
char en los amigos libreros, digo que nos los venda4, como el amigo Roberto y 
algun otro; tabien enviaremos p[ar]a Madrid vnos docientos aora y otros 200 
del oraculo, G los piden de alla; aqui creo que se despachara aora vnos 200.” 
(Bibl. Nac., ms. 8391, fol. 466r.) En 30 de marzo de 1648, desde Huesca al 
mismo Uztarroz: “Hoy se le remité a v.M. para Madrid 100 Artes, esas por el 
Amigo Salinas, para G v.M. las avie a Madrid a Roberto Lorengo, mercader de libros, 
vive mas arriba de la Soledad . . . remito otro fardo con 300 oraculos p[ar]a 
el mismo Roberto; los portes de aqui a Carag[og]a yo los pago aqui a Jayme 
del Rey. De ay a Madrid alla Roberto y remito dos reales p[ar]a que se Uevé 
@ su casa de v.M. y della al ordinario de Madrid. Jayme del Rey los dara.” 
(Bibl. Nac., ms. 8391, fol. 470r.) Andrés de Ustarroz escribia desde Zaragoza 
a D. Francisco Diego de Sayas el 16 de mayo de 1653: “El Padre Gracidn vuelve a 
Vm. sus recuerdos amorosos, y dice que no han Ilegado los libros de Madrid. 
El que se imprimia aqui va muy adelante, y en estar para ponerse en camino 
_ a besar su mano de Vm.” (Boletin de la Real Acad. de la Hist., 1910, LVII, 

6.) 

* El 7 de mayo de 1646 escribia desde Madrid el marqués de Colares a Andrés 
de Uztarroz, refiriéndose a Gracidn: “Iuzgo de su carta que le cuesta mas que 
escriuir el escriuir por la opusicion de su prouincia [i.e. su orden], y no veo que 
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imprimir no vino sino después de salir la Segunda Parte del Criticén. Y al 
desobedecerla dando a la luz piblica la Tercera Parte, le fué impuesta a 
Gracid4n una reprensién en el refectorio, un ayuno a pan y agua, y la 
privacién de su cdétedra de Sagrada Escritura.* Tales castigos le fueron 
impuestos por el Provincial P. Piquer entre agosto de 1657‘ y febrero 
de 1658.5 Quien recuerde la manera arrogante y descompuesta con que 
el P. Baltasar replicé a una epistola de su amigo el canénigo Salinas, por 
haberse éste defendido de ciertas correcciones literarias que aquél le 
habia hecho, comprender4 la impresién que debié de producirle la 
reprensién ptblica en el refectorio y todo lo demdés. Dejdndose llevar 
sin duda de su primer impulso, cholericus, sanguineus, escribié al General 
de la Compafifa, P. Nickel, recorddndole sus trabajos y sus misiones, y 
solicitando permiso para pasarse a otra orden religiosa.* Téngase bien 
en cuenta que, juntamente con tales castigos, el Provincial lo habia 
mandado de Zaragoza a Graus. 

El] 30 de abril de 1658 Gracidn estaba ya en el Colegio de Tarazona, 
donde continué hasta su muerte en diciembre del mismo afio. No era 
Tarazona un mal lugarejo para desterrados, como Adolphe Coster ha 
dado a entender. Pocos afios antes habia pasado allf larga temporada 
Felipe IV, quedando “‘muy complacido del cardcter de sus habitantes 
y de la hermosura del terreno.”’ Era en aquel tiempo una ciudad 
rica, préspera y culta. “Es Ciudad abundante de todas las cosas 
necessarias a la vida humana, de panes, vinos, carnes, frutas, cacas: 
tiene muchas fuentes de christalinas, saludables y frescas aguas. Es 


sus Libros tengan cosa que desdigan con el auito.” (Coster, Baltasar Gracidn, 
pag. 66.) Y desde Zaragoza escribia Gracidn a Lastanosa el 12 de junio de 1652: 
“Me impiden que imprima y no me faltan envidiosos; pero yo todo lo llevo con 
paciencia, y no pierdo la gana de comer, cenar, dormir, etcétera.”” (Ricardo del 
Arco, Lastanosa: Apuntes, pg. 327.) 

* Tenemos noticias de ello por la carta del P. Nickel fechada en Roma el 16 
de marzo de 1658, en que habla de Gracién como “Autor de aquellos Libros 1*, 
2 y 3 parte del Criticon.” 

‘ La fe de erratas de la Tercera Parte del Criticén es del 30 de julio. 

5 La citada carta del P. Nickel, aprobando tales castigos porque el Provincial 
“‘hizo lo que devia,” repito que es del 16 de marzo. 

* La carta del P. Nickel al P. Piquer fechada el 16 de julio de 1658, en que 
entre otras cosas habla de que Gracidn est4 “tratando de passarse a otra religion,” 
fué escrita en respuesta a otras del P. Piquer, una de ellas del mes de enero. La 
carta del P. Nickel al P. Piquer de fecha anterior, del 10 de junio, en la cual dice 
que “el P. Balthasar Gracian ha sentido mucho la penitencia que se le ha dado, 
y me pide licencia para passarse a otra Religion de las Monacales 6 Mendicantes; 
no le respondo a lo del transito, pero le digo quan merecidas tenia las penitencias,” 
se refiere a alguna carta de Gracidn anterior al mes de marzo, ya que a continua- 
cién pregunta el P. Nickel “si ha avido alguna novedad despues de lo que escrivi 
dél en la 5 carta de Marzo aprovando el justo rigor con que avia sido tratado y 
privado de la Catreda de Escritura.” 

7 José M. Lépez Landa, Gracidn y su biédgrafo Coster, pag. 20. 
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lugar de mucha noblega, de buenos edeficios, de muy buenas Iglesias y 
rentas en ellas, y tiene otras muchas grandezas.”’* Residfan en Tarazona 
por los mismos afios algunos hombres de ilustre renombre. El rector 
mismo del Colegio de la Compafifa, el P. José Fernandez, el superior de 
Gracién, “era docto Humanista, Filésofo, Teélogo, Historiador y celoso 
Misionero.” * Obtuvo, entre otros cargos, los de Compafiero del Pro- 
vincial de Aragén y cronista extraordinario del Reino de Aragén. Ni el 
Colegio que alli tenia la Compafifa era, como apunta Coster, una especie 
de casa de correccién para los individuos de la orden. Cierto es que el 
Colegio era pequefio y que habfa allf al tiempo que fué enviado Gracidn 
otros jesuftas viejos y achacosos. El] P. Baltasar, que no parece haber 
sido de naturaleza robusta y que murié algunos meses después de su 
llegada a Tarazona, es posible que estuviese ya enfermo cuando allé lo 
mandaron, como conjetura acertadamente el Sr. Lépez Landa. Ha de 
tenerse en cuenta que Tarazona es un lugar celebrado por lo saludable 
de su clima. “No ay memoria—escribfa un jesufta de Tarazona en 
1708—de que se aya atrevido contagio ni peste a tocar un hilo de ropa 
a sus moradores, antes ha sido siempre el refugio de las familias forasteras 
que han concurrido a lograr el beneficio de la salud sin sospecha de pagar 
pensién a la muerte, que no teniendo respetos a otros Reynos vezinos, 
le ha debido a Tarazona la cortesia de no tomar puerta ni asiento en 
terreno de su Ciudad.” * 

Pero hay algo mds importante que desconocfia el meritisimo Coster. 
El P. Baltasar Gracién estaba desempefiando en el Colegio de Tarazona 
cargos que revelan la plena confianza que ahora ten{fan en él sus superiores. 
En el Colegio Maximo de Sarrié (Barcelona) se guarda el memorial de 
la visita que hizo al Colegio de Tarazona el P. Jacinto Piquer, Provincial 
de Aragén, el dia 30 de abril de 1658, documento dado a conocer y 
comentado debidamente por el Sr. Lépez Landa. En la lista de los 
“oficios” figura el P. Baltasar Gracidn como Prefecto de espfritu, Admo- 
nitor y Consultor, cargos que dentro de la Compafifa sélo se conceden 
& quien posea la entera confianza de los superiores. Como prefecto de 
espiritu o padre espiritual, le correspondfa dar cada noche los puntos 
para la oracién a los hermanos coadjutores. Sin embargo, en el docu- 
mento citado se fija que dard tales puntos sdélo ‘‘dos vezes a la semana.” 
4Por qué motivo sino el de aligerarle la carga a quien no debia gozar de 
completa salud? 

Veamos ahora lo que tuvo que suceder para que los recelos y los 
castigos se tornasen en confianza plena y en buena voluntad. 

Hasta la aparicién de la Tercera Parte del Criticén no sabemos que 
sufriese Gracién castigo alguno por su quebrantamiento del voto de 

® Vincencio Blasco de Lanuza, Historias ecclesidsticas y seculares de Aragén, 
Caragoga, 1622, t. II, pdég. 311 a. 

* Latassa, Bibliotecas antigua y nueva de escritores aragoneses, I, 484 b. 


1 Apud Lépez Landa, loc. cit., pig. 18. Cons. Madoz, Dicc. geogrdfico, 
XIV, 598 a. 
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obediencia. Por acusaciones de envidiosos, 0 porque entregado de lleno 
a la composicién de la Segunda Parte del Criticén y del Comulgatorio 
descuidase en realidad su c4tedra de Sagrada Escritura en el Colegio de 
Zaragoza, tuvo el P. Nickel recelos sobre su competencia." Pero quizds 
no llegasen siquiera a ofdos del P. Baltasar, y en cualquier caso continué 
en el desempefio de su cdtedra, pues al publicarse en 1655 El Comulgatorio, 
con las debidas licencias, se llama atin Letor de Escritura. Nuevos 
recelos del General sobre la eficacia de las ensefianzas de Escritura en el 
Colegio de Zaragoza en 1657, que llegarian o no a conocimiento de 
Gracidn, y que en todo caso fueron disipados por el Provincial.” 

Pero ahora, al publicarse la Tercera Parte del Criticén se le impone 
al fin un castigo por aquella desobediencia en que habia persistido 
durante veinte afios (1637-57). Con la sancién, pasado el primer 
arrebato de cambio de orden, vendria el desengafio. El P. Baltasar 
habia hecho la profesién solemne de los cuatro votos. Quebranté el 
voto de santa pobreza. Las cantidades que cobraba por la venta de sus 
libros y los regalos en dinero que le hacfan los sujetos de sus dedicatorias, 
como Pablo de Parada,” no ingresaban ciertamente en los fondos de la 
Comunidad. Quebranté el voto de santa obediencia, publicando sus 
libros sin conocimiento y licencia de los superiores, y contra la prohibicién 
expresa de éstos sacé a luz su dltimo volumen. Todo ello lo escucharia 
bien amargamente de labios del superior. Debié de pesar gravemente 
sobre su dnimo. En los dias siguientes a la reprensién del refectorio 
verfa claro al fin. Y acaso se repitiera como verdadero fruto, no del 
ingenio literario, sino de la experiencia dolorosa, lo que doce afios antes 
habia estampado en El Discreto: ‘“‘deseng&fiense todos los mortales que 
no hay mds dicha ni mds desdicha que prudencia o imprudencia.” Su 
comunicacién continua con literatos y admiradores, el entusiasmo 
literario, el afan de ver publicados los frutos de su ingenio, le habfan 
velado al P. Baltasar la mirada sobre su propia conducta o se la habfan 
desviado de una atencién seria. Ahora, en los dias amargos hubo de 
reflexionar y percibir toda la gravedad de su falta: no era que como 
escritor hubiese quebrantado un mero reglamento; era que como religios0 
habfa violado durante veinte afios sus votos solemnes de profesién, y 
habia puesto sobre sus deberes sagrados la gloria literaria. jCudl podia 
ser la consecuencia légica, sino el arrepentimiento? La penitencia se 
impone para satisfaccién del pecado y para preservacién de él: es morti- 
ficaci6n y es medicina. Si en el caso de un hombre del siglo que sea 

11 Cons. cartas del P. Nickel al Provincial fechadas el 13 de abril y 8 de 
diciembre de 1652, en Coster, op. cit., apéndice. 

#2 Cartas del P. Nickel.al P. Piquer del 20 de mayo y 15 de junio de 1657. 

18 F] 22 de febrero de 1652 escribia desde Zaragoza a su amigo Lastanosa: 
“Ya por mi cuenta no ha de ir cosa, sino por los mercaderes, y que me pague él 
original y sacar algo de la dedicatoria, que el pasado me ha valido en esto 100 
escudos libres y horros. Sélo Pablo de P[a jrada me ha dado en dinero y presentes 
80 escudos y muchas gracias.” (Ricardo del Arco, Lastanosa: Apuntes, p&g. 325.) 
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creyente se espera como fruto natural el arrepentimiento, jcémo no 
suponerlo en un religioso como el P. Baltasar? Ciertamente era hombre 
de sincera religiosidad, a pesar de sus faltas, y su ortodoxia es incuestio- 
nable. jEra posible que un religioso cuerdo, en su juicio, por grande 
que fuese antes su deslumbramiento literario, persistiese en la contumacia? 
El habfa escrito al final del Héroe este pensamiento: “Ser héroe del 
mundo, poco o nada es; serlo del cielo es mucho, a cuyo gran monarca 
sea la alabanza, sea la honra, sea la gloria.” jNo habia de sentir toda 
la sinceridad de sus ardientes palabras en la presente ocasién en que se 
le decia gravemente que él, queriendo ser héroe del mundo, habfa que- 
brantado deberes sagrados? Hay sentimientos de un dia y aun de 
veinte afios, dirfa Graci4n mismo, pero hay otros de toda la vida y aun 
de toda la eternidad, que son los que acaban por imponerse. 

Y su arrepentimiento debié de impresionar al superior, que le otorga 
entonces un cargo de plena confianza: prefecto de espiritu del Colegio de 
Tarazona. Y quien habfa tantas veces quebrantado la regla, recibe 
ahora el oficio de admonitor, con la misién de exhortar a sus compafieros 
a la observancia de la regla. 

Rodeado, pues, de la confianza y el respeto de sus compafieros de la 
orden pasé el P. Baltasar Gracidn los tltimos meses de su existencia. 
“Vase empefiando nuestra vida—hab{ia él avisado—como en comedia; 
al fin viene a desenredarse: atencién, pues, al acabar bien.” 


M. Romera-NavaRrRo 
University of Pennsylvania 


NOTES ON THE VALUE OF H IN OLD SPANISH 


In his study called The Alternation of H and F in Old Spanish,' 
J. H. English, following clues given by H. Schuchardt ? and Menéndez 
Pidal,* and drawing his data from the Documentos Lingiitsticos de Espafia,* 
attempted to prove that the use of A for f is a contribution to Spanish 
from the Iberian-Basque. He believed that such a view was justified 
by three facts: (1) The Iberian-Basque did not have the f; (2) The 
only two important Romance languages which have lost the f are Spanish 
and Gascon, spoken in territory contiguous to the Basque; (3) The 
earliest cases of the h for f, 12th and 13th century cases, occur in docu- 
ments which originated in territory contiguous to the Basque (Santander, 
northern Burgos, Logrofio), in which territory “‘the f was more or less 
unknown in the spoken language.” ° 

1 New York, 1926. 

* Baskisch und Romanisch, Halle, 1906, p. 31. 

? Manual de Gramdtica Historica Espafiol, Madrid, 1918, p. 103. The 1934 
edition (p. 102) has no important changes in this matter. 


“Menéndez Pidal, Documentos Lingilisticos de Espafia (Reino de Castilla), 
Madrid, 1919. 


* Op. cit.,’p. 11. 
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He designated as the domain of the f the regions of Leén, Segovia, 
Soria, Aragén, Toledo, Andalucfa, etc., “in which the h was more or 
less unknown.”” He adds: “The reciprocal speech relation which existed 
between these two contiguous and phonetically different speech territories 
explains many vacillating forms, equally ancient, which occur side by 
side in the earliest Old Spanish texts, e.g., hata, ata, fata from the Arabic 
hatta. . . . From the domain of the primitive Castile in northern 
Burgos contiguous to the Iberian-Basque, the use of A for f spread to the 
central and southern regions. In fact, we may regard the fall of Granada 
in 1492 as the high water mark of the spread of the hin Spain. In that 
same year the A entered officially into the written language.”’ ’ 

In 1920 Meyer-Liibke presented the following two main objections 
to the Iberian-Basque theory: “Wenn die Iberer kein f besassen, so 
wire h kaum der nichstliegende Ersatzlaut gewesen, vielmehr wiirde 
man 6} oder einfachen Schwund des f erwarten. Vor allem aber miisste 
man voraussetzen, dass jedes f zu h geworden wire. Dem ist aber 
nicht so, vielmehr bleibt f vor r und ué, vgl. frente ‘Stirn’ aus fronte, 
Suerte ‘stark’ aus fortis usw.” *® 

This last mentioned argument of Meyer-Liibke is admitted by 
J. H. English to be “difficult to controvert.” He admits that no case 
of h for f before ue is known to him earlier than Encina (15th century), 
and his further discussion of Meyer-Libke’s argument contains no 
noteworthy evidence with which to offset it. 

However, he has made two remarks which seem to be valuable in 
pointing the way to a clearer phonetic understanding of the matter. 
In answering Meyer-Liibke’s objection that h was probably not the 
nearest Iberian sound to f, English has written: ‘‘It is possible that 
the ancient Iberian h was not a vigorous aspirate like the German h or 
the Basque h of the present day. It may have been a guttural fricative 
somewhat akin to the Latin f after the latter had undergone changes on 
the Iberian peninsula.’ * 

It must be admitted that the above description of Iberian A is very 
vague, and that a description of Latin f after it ‘“‘had undergone changes 
on the Iberian peninsula” is completely wanting. Nevertheless, the 
following further remark by English on Latin f and Ah seems to me to 
present an important clue: “Since the Faliscan dialect of the Latin had 
the A for f, and since f for the standard h is Sabine, and h for f is not 
entirely unknown to modern Italian, it might be reasoned that the change 
from f to h in Spanish, while having no connection with the phenomenon 
in Latin and Italian, is a natural phonetic change.” '° 

‘ Ibid., p. 13. 

7 [bid., p. 75. 
® Kinfiihrung in das Studium der romanischen Sprachwissenschaft, Heidelberg, 
1920, pp. 237-8. 


* Op. cit., p. 31. 
1” Tbid., p. 26. 
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It seems to me at present that the very serious difficulty in English’s 
theory (the retention of f before r and we) can only be cleared up by a 
discussion of the phenomenon A < /f as a natural phonetic change, a 
discussion which English has not thought it advisable to go into at 
length, since he felt it to be unnecessary. 

An hypothesis that seems worthy of some consideration and further 
investigation is that Latin f as it came to be pronounced in Spain was 
the same as early Latin f," i.e., it was a voiceless bilabial spirant, the 
sound represented by [¢] in the international phonetic system, and, 
therefore, the voiceless equivalent of the [8] which came to be the usual 
pronunciation of Spanish initial and intervocalic b and v. This [@] may 
reasonably be assumed as the starting point for both f and a certain 
variety of h. I would describe this A not as a guttural fricative, 
as did English, and certainly not as a glottal fricative, but approxim- 
ately as an unvoiced []j ], i.e. [¢] in the international phonetic system or 
the A used by Meyer-Libke in his grammar. I suggest, however, for 
reasons to be mentioned later, that the tongue position for this early Latin 
f in Spain would range between the position for [j] and the position 
for [w]. 

The hypothesis of the above mentioned pronunciation seems sup- 
ported by English’s evidence that instances of h and f are equally ancient 
in Spain. Furthermore, the close resemblance of these early h’s and f’s 
would account for the apparent ease with which the A finally supplanted 
the f. 

As for the retention of f before r and we in the A territory, a fact 
never sufficiently explained phonetically, so far as I know, it would seem 
plausible to suppose that the type of h I have described would be espe- 
cially apt to drop before (i.e., become absorbed by) the rolled r or before the 
[w_] which would be the pronunciation of the u in ue. Hence, whereas 
the h would be preserved before all other sounds in a region not accus- 
tomed to the f, a special effort would be made to produce a labio-dental 
f before sounds which might absorb the bilabial f (e.g. r and ue). 

I have suggested above that the tongue position of the Old Spanish 
h ranged from that of [j ] to that of [w]. I believe that this conjecture 
is fairly plausible on the ground that the generally-called inorganic h is 
especially common before Old Spanish we. In such cases the written h 
would represent an attempt on the part of the scribes to record what 
they recognized as the slight breathing sound which forms the beginning 
of the [w]. 

u Cf. C. H. Grandgent, An Introduction to Vulgar Latin, Boston, 1907, p. 135. 
Grandgent, while calling attention to the alternation of h and f in Latin, as men- 
tioned by grammarians, states that this phenomenon can have no connection 
with the change of initial f to A in Spanish and Gascon. That statement may 
be essentially true, but it seems inevitable that the Latin and Spanish phenomena 
are phonetically parallel. Furthermore, since initial » became [8] in Vulgar 
Latin, at least a tendency for initial f (originally [¢]) to again become [¢] would 
be quite natural, especially in a land where that initial [8] was retained. 
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The generally-called inorganic h which frequently occurs as the first 
letter of words having an original Latin [j] before an unstressed 
syllable might also represent an unvoiced [j | which would not be an 
unusual intermediate stage in the ultimate dropping of that [j]. Theh 
of hinojos < genuculos (for geniculos) and the h of hermano < germanu 
could not then be called inorganic, since, according to this theory, they 
are normal phonetic results of the Vulgar Latin [jj ]. 

It may be noted in the following quotation from Valdés that the 
generally-called inorganic h of huesped, for example, is also declared to 
have phonetic value. His statement seems to corroborate my opinion, 
mentioned above, that the h of huesped may possibly represent the 
initial aspiration of [w]: “Y otros la quitan, digo la h, de donde sta 
bien, diziendo ostigar, inojos, uerfano, uesped, ueste, etc. por hostigar, 
hinojos, huerfano, huesped, hueste, y haziendo esto caen en dos incon- 
venientes: el uno es que defraudan los vocablos de las letras que les 
pertenecen, y el otro que apenas se pueden pronunciar los vocablos de 
la manera que ellos los escriven.”’ * 

The above theories as to the value of Old Spanish A are presented 
merely as hypotheses for further investigation. It is certainly apparent 
from an examination of all the existing studies on Old Spanish phonology 
that much uncertainty and many differences of opinion still exist as to 
the value of that letter. Certainly, the testimony of some of the early 
Spanish grammarians does not allow us to talk complacently of inorganic 
h in hinojos and huesped, for example, and let the matter drop, as is 
generally done. Furthermore, whereas the theory of English has many 
attractive sides, it still leaves unexplained (as have all other theories, 
so far as I know) the important question of the retention of f before ue 
and r, even in what English calls A territory. 

As yet I have not made a systematic and lengthy gathering of data 
in the matter of the hypotheses presented above. I believe, however, 
that the phonetic explanations of these hypotheses are not at all contrary 
to possibility. And a certain amount of preliminary study of the 
spellings of pertinent words in Old Spanish texts induces me to believe 
that at least an interesting field of investigation is suggested. 

Harry DEFERRARI 
Catholic University of America 
% Juan de Valdés, Didlogo de la Lengua, Madrid, Calleja, 1919, p. 122. 





REVIEWS 


El desdén con el desdén, [por] Agustin Moreto. Edited with Notes, 
Questions, and Vocabulary, by Willis Knapp Jones. New York, 
Henry Holt and Company, 1935: xxxvii + 136 + xxxi pages. 

The editing of a comedia of the Golden Age is generally a challenge 
to the scholarship and ingenuity of the editor, for the absence of suitable 
dictionaries frequently forces him to rely on contemporary texts for his 
interpretation of words and phrases. Because of this condition the 
comedia, whether intended as a text book or part of a doctoral disserta- 
tion, should be edited with care and the work considered as a contribution 
to knowledge. 

The present review seeks to call attention to certain errors in the 
introduction, notes, and vocabulary of this edition of Moreto’s play, to 
offer corrections, and to supply what the reviewer considers further 
necessary or pertinent information. 

The bibliographical section of the introduction should be corrected 
as follows: p. xxxi, The German translation of 1819 is by C. A. West 
(pseud. of Joseph Schreyvogel). C. A. Dohrn is not the pseudonym of 
Joseph Schreyvogel, and it was not his translation but that of C. A. West 
which was used as the basis of an opera by E. N. Reznicek (sic). Obvi- 
ously two other editions of West’s translation, not cited here, must have 
appeared before the fifth in 1862. The list of translations is of course 
incomplete; p. xxxiii, Cotarelo’s bibliography of Moreto appeared in the 
Boletin de la Real Academia Espajfiola; p. xxxiv, Yxart’s El arte escénico 
en Espafia, which discusses plays of the nineteenth century only, does 
not belong here. 

The following corrections and additions to the notes and vocabulary 
are offered (numbers refer to verse lines): 


40, Polilla fuera: The phrase means both “ Away with care” and “ Polilla 
will be (the means of relieving your care).”’ 


73-76. envidia praises the princes because they are bizarros, not because 
they are rendidos. 
158. bizarria is the object of empefié as in line 98. 
216 note. temer with the indicative is not uncommon, and its use can 
not be reduced to a formula. 
485. hechos: ‘converted into.” 
494. a escote is here punned upon, for it also meant practically “ad la 
carte.” Cf. “comiendo a pasto o a escote.”’ (Tirso, Tanto es lo de mds 
como lo de menos, I, xiv.) 
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540 note. Morel-Fatio, not Foulché-Delbose, wrote the note on Simén y 
ayuda. The meaning “syringe” must also be recalled in thinking of 
ayuda. Cf. ‘‘Contaba ciento y tantos santos abogados suyos, y en verdad 
que hab{fa menester todas estas ayudas para desquitarse de lo que pecaba.”’ 
(Quevedo, El Buscén, chap. IV.) 

553-4. There is no reason to suspect that these lines are “‘snatches of 
another song.” 


573-4. Translate: “She who rewards love (by showing gratitude) is 
already looking favorably upon seeing herself adored.” 


646 note. Quevedo’s oft-cited guantes doblados are not “thick, long 
gloves.” Cf. ‘“‘y habiendo vaciado el guante, sacé el otro, y doblélos a 
usanza de médico.” (Quevedo, El Buscén, chap. XIV.) 


649-51. The fondness of doctors for quoting Latin was not infrequently 
ridiculed in the comedias. Cf. 


“‘Guantes, latines y mulas 
autorizar han podido 
toda doctora ignorancia, 
y al médico mds ruin 
dan opinién y ganancia 
aforismos que en latin 
se llaman pueblos en Francia.’ 
(Tirso, La fingida Arcadia, III, i.) 


658. Polilla has here shifted the natural word order of the proverb: ‘‘to 
go from bad to better.” 


680. Translate: ‘‘as the summer is exceedingly hot.” Cf. ‘en la fuerza 
del estfo.” (Lope de Vega, La Arcadia, book 5.) 


700. franco also means “French.” Cf. “latina, espafiola y franca.” 
(Lope de Vega, La octava maravilla, I, ii.) Polilla is here punning on 
mal francés, the mal de amor which is cured with ungiiento blanco, a mer- 
curic ointment used in the treatment of the disease. Cf. notes to lines 
1203 and 2814. 


706. Translate: ‘‘a distemper (malady) which spins out a man’s inwards.”’ 
718. The “temporary” quality of young girls is clearly brought out in 
the following: 
“‘—-Luego jes doncella también? 
—Doncella, por vida mfa. 
—Las doncellas de por vida 
se han dado ahora en mudar 
en doncellas al quitar.” 
(Tirso, La Santa Juana, Tercera Parte, I1, viii.) 


722. Polilla did not actually claim Mexico as his home. 
843-4. moral modifies filosofia. Moral philosophy was mentioned by 
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other dramatists. Cf. ‘‘de moral filosoffa / tiene principios la Infanta.”’ 
(Calderén, La cisma de Inglaterra, II, iii.) 

1038. pedis= pregunidis. Cf. Diccionario de autoridades. 

1097-8. Translate: ‘“‘Show the poor fellow a direct kindness occasionally.” 
1100. maméla should be printed with an accent, for it is the preterite of 
mamar. Cf. ‘Esta vez la habéis mamado.” (Moreto, Los engafios de un 
engafio, I, v.) ‘‘El juez la ha mamado.” (Rojas, Lo que queria ver el 
Marqués de Villena, III, iv.) 

1136. Strictly speaking garapifia was neither liquid nor solid. Cf. 
M. Herrero-Garcia, Las bebidas, Madrid, 1933, p. 175. 

1203. emplasto de ranas was a mercuric oxide plaster. Cf. ‘‘Some raise 
a salivation by Emplastration making use of the Plaister of Vigo, other- 
wise called the Plaister of Frogs, with a fourfold Quantity of Mercury.” 
(Pomet, LeMery and Tournefort, Complete History of Drugs. Translated 
from the French. London, 1748 (4th edition), General History of Minerals, 
book II, p. 95. Pierre Pomet was chief druggist to the French king 
Louis XIV.) Plasters and ointments containing mercury were regularly 
spoken of in the vernacular as synonymous with “money.” 

1227. querer means “‘to take the wager.” 

1399-1403. Moreto was undoubtedly basing this part of his play on a 
Catalonian custom. Cf. 


““Veniu los fadrines 
al Clos a baylar 
tararera, 
que en las Carnestolendas 
Amor se disfraz, 
tararera.”’ 
(Calderén, El pintor de su deshonra, II, xiv.) 


In the same scene of this play by Calderén occur the lines: 


“‘Licencia dard el Amor 
a que pueda un caballero 
en el sarao, a su dama 
decirla su pensamiento.” 


With a few minor word changes the foregoing lines appear in a Baile 
attributed to Lope de Vega. (Cf. Cotarelo, Coleccién de entremeses, 
Madrid, 1911, vol. II, p. 492.) 


1486. ojo de jabén, a “‘sudsing.” Cf. 


“Un poco amarillas 
las tengo; mas con jabén, 
al primer ojo blanquean.” 
(Tirso, Por el sétano y el torno, II, xi.) 
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1713. The reference to Guzmdn de Alfarache has apparently been taken 
from the Cldsicos Castellanos edition of Moreto, for that alone can explain 
the error incurred. The correct citation is Part II, book 3, chap. viii. 
A more appropriate parallel to Moreto’s use of traer is: 


‘FE ] fregamiento que mandé de piernas 
jhizose ayer? 
—Las piernas me trajeron. 
Holgaréme saber dénde se fueron.” 
(Quifiones de Benavente, Entremés del enfermo.) 


1726. Hazle que tome una renta: “Have him make an investment.” 
Renta is income and may be derived from various sources. Cf. 


“‘__Tiene de renta cuatro mil ducados. 
—jEn juros? 
—No, sefior, tierras y casas.” 
(Moreto, Trampa adelante, I, vii.) 


Juros could be about the equivalent of ‘‘stocks.” Cf. 


“Pues jhay renta mds fija que dos llagas? 
Pobre hay que no las diera (si son finas) 
por un juro, aunque sea de salinas.”’ 

(Moreto, San Franco de Sena, III, iv.) 


1733. gte entra el Carlillos? is appreciated more when it is known that the 
phrase is based on expressions like jte entra la calentura? jel suefio? 
1737. jZapel: “Oho!” or “Wow!” It is frequently used as an expression 
of surprise by Moreto and others. 


1774. has de llevar la culebra: “‘you must manage the serpent.” This 
meaning for llevar is given in the Diccionario de autoridades. Cf. 


“que no es sino un parafso. 
(aparte) Y¥ estd& dentro la culebra, 
y ha de llevarla mi amigo.” 
(Moreto, No puede ser, II, xii.) 


1816. podrida: Polilla puns on the meaning of pudrirse, “to be im- 
patient.” Cf. Matos Fragoso, El ingrato agradecido, edited by H. C. 
Heaton, Hispanic Society, New York, 1926, p. 174. Cf. also: ‘‘ Andate 
al sol en el verano y al sereno en el invierno; no tengas paz con tus 
huesos; pidrete de todo...” (Quevedo, Libro de todas las cosas y 
muchas mds, ed. Clas. Cast., vol. 56, p. 133.) 

1898. pulido: A pun on the meaning “clever,” “crafty.” This definition 
occurs both in Oudin and in Juan Hidalgo’s Vocabulario de germania. 
1914. pie de guindo: “‘little cherry tree.” Cf. ‘‘muchas veces se toma 
por el arbol entero, con especialidad quando es pequefio.” (Diccionario 
de autoridades, s. v. pie.) 
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1915. jOh qué lindo pie de guindo! is listed by Correas in his Vocabulario 
de refranes; it was probably a popular jingle. Here lindo is not ironical 
as Correas states, but has its regular meaning as indicated in the Dic- 
ctonario de autoridades. 

1934. correo: I have found neither dictionary nor documentary evidence 
for the meaning “‘ bomb.” 


2073. ;Que aun no quiera tan picadal: “(Is it possible) that she still 
doesn’t love after having been so aroused!” 


2111 note. ‘‘Lope’s thousands of plays” is an unnecessary hyperbole. 


2120. juego te dan: ‘‘they are helping your game” would be a more accur- 
ate translation. 


2247. capones: Add the meaning “‘sissies.”” The modern slang “‘ pansy” 
is almost an exact equivalent. 


2410. negro was not used to signify the fencer who used the espada negra 
as far as I am aware. 


2412. empleo means either “‘lady,”’ as indicated in the Diccionario de 
autoridades, or “‘love affair,”’ as demonstrated by A. Castro in his edition 
of Rojas, Cada cual lo que le toca, Teatro antiguo espafiol, Madrid, 1917, 
note to line 1162. 

2528. No, sino huevos: The editor has read more into the text than the 
author intended, for there is certainly no pun involving comer. No, sino 
huevos is Moreto’s substitute for the conventional no, sino el alba, and 
he has used it on other occasions where huevos does not follow as aptly 
as it does in this case after torreznos. Cf. ‘‘“—jMe dejas? / —No, sino 
huevos.” (Moreto, Primero es la honra, III, vi.) 


2814. porque queda babeando: Under the word babeo the Diccionario de 
autoridades says: ‘‘ El acto de echar babas o saliva: como sucede a los que 
padecen humores gflicos, después de haberlos untado con el mercurio.” 
Cf. also: ‘‘One of the most surprising effects that Mercury produces, is to 
raise a Salivation, and so carry off the very Radix or Root of the Dis- 
temper...” (Pomet, History of Drugs, General History of Minerals, 
book II, p. 94.) The allusion begun in lines 700-701 is here brought to 
a climax; Diana has been cured of her mal de amor. 

2884. deseo: “heart.” 


2925. Cf. note to line 1100. 
Cornell University 
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The Staging of Plays in the Spanish Peninsula Prior to 1555, by Ronald 
Boal Williams. University of Iowa Studies, Spanish Language and 
Literature, No. 5. Iowa City, 1935: 142 pages. 

The Multiple Stage in Spain during the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries, 
by William Hutchinson Shoemaker. Princeton University Press, 

Princeton, 1935: 150 pages. 
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In Dr. Rennert’s The Spanish Stage in the Time of Lope de Vega, 
scant attention was paid to the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and 
although many articles have been written on the plays themselves and 
many new texts have been published, there has been no corresponding 
increase in our knowledge of the Spanish stage during this period. By an 
odd coincidence two American Doctor’s theses, one from the University 
of Iowa and the other from Princeton University, have recently been 
published with the object of filling this gap. 

Dr. Williams studies Castilian plays from the earliest texts to 1555 
“with the view of gathering, on the basis of internal evidence, as much 
information as is possible as to place of presentation; what the stage or 
scene, as conceived by the various playwrights, consisted of; practices 
with respect to the dramatic unities of time and place; dress or costumes 
of characters; stage devices employed; and, in general, the materials or 
stage properties to be used in the performances.’’ The date 1555 serves to 
distinguish performances which before that time had been given ‘“‘in the 
households of noblemen and churchmen and at churches in connection 
with festivals” from those given by professional actors. 

As far as the collection of data is concerned, we can accept every- 
thing except those referring to the dramatic unities of time and place 
which, I think, are out of place. The assumption that the year 1555 
divides definitely non-professional and professional plays is, in my 
opinion, vague and inexact. 

Dr. Williams distinguishes ‘‘fixed scene” from an unlocalized or 
transitional scene in which “an actor is shown to progress, without leav- 
ing the scene, from one point to another more or less distant.” 

This study is a careful, methodical piece of work. On the basis of 
internal evidence secured by reading the one hundred and fifty odd plays 
much useful information is brought together concerning costumes and 
stage properties, as well as the distinction between the fixed and unlocal- 
ized or transitional scene. 

Dr. Shoemaker covers a broader field, for he not only includes per- 
tinent Castilian plays of the whole of the sixteenth century, but also he 
takes up the Catalan and Valencian plays of the same century and the 
fifteenth as well. This was a fortunate decision because these plays 
furnish a link between Castile with its paucity of dramatic texts and 
documents on staging, and France where the reverse is true. And then, 
not only did he read the plays; he visualized them as if they were being 
performed. 

As a starting point, he mentions (p. 8) the “technique for writing and 
performing plays developed in Europe during the Middle Ages which 
required a multiple stage equipped with simultaneous settings,” well 
known in France in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and in other 
countries, but rarely mentioned in Spain. He proposes, then, to visualize 
the texts of plays with respect to their staging in order to find out whether 
the Spanish stage was independent as was nearly always claimed or was 
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related to known European medieval stage practices. Instead of the 
“unlocalized or transitional scene,” Dr. Shoemaker systemizes the total 
stage space into one or more settings with mansions and with locations. 

In the first chapter, Before the Sixteenth Century, we find that the 
multiple stage was highly developed throughout the fifteenth century and 
was employed chiefly in Eastern Spain and was generally, if not exclu- 
sively, used in religious plays. As was to be expected, the Catalan plays 
most faithfully preserve the multiple stage system as it was practiced 
north of the Pyrenees. A horizontal multiple stage was used in nearly all 
of the plays and a vertical multiple stage of two or rarely three levels con- 
sisting usually of Earth and Heaven was used in the religious plays. 

The second chapter deals with the vertical multiple stage in the six- 
teenth century, and is divided into Heaven which was almost always 
represented as an elevated setting on a stage level above the earth and 
the lower level which was used as a well, pit or grave, and occasionally as 
the entrance to Hell. 

A few documents and about forty plays, mostly Castilian—which 
Dr. Shoemaker has read thoughtfully—furnish the basis for the next 
chapter on the horizontal multiple stage in the sixteenth century. In 
order to prove how such a stage would function, the author selects the 
Auto de la Quinta Angustia, perhaps by Timoneda, and with frequent 
references to his text and by visualizing the stage he makes clear to us 
what occurs in the three simultaneous settings. This demonstration is 
convincing, and in the same way but more briefly, he takes up the other 
sixteen plays for which he has found evidence that they were performed 
by using a multiple stage. Of the approximately two score plays for 
which he finds such evidence, nearly all are religious plays. 

As Dr. Shoemaker points out, the multiple stage was simplified in the 
course of time, but it continued to be used on the carros of the autos 
sacramentales in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, a sequel which 
the author promises to study later. In this book, he has made a valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of the Spanish stage, and incidentally to 
the acting qualities of many Spanish plays during two centuries. The 
arrangement of material is excellent, and the Bibliography and the In- 
dices of Plays and of Subjects and Proper Names are admirable. 

J. P. WickersHam CRAWFORD 
University of Pennsylvania 


Carlos Marta Ocantos, Argentine Novelist. A Study of Indigenous, 
French, and Spanish Elements in his Work, by Theodore Andersson. 
Yale University Press, 1934: xii + 136 pages.! 

Carlos Maria Ocantos has spent most of his life in Europe and has 
written a series of novels (1882-1929) in which, so he informs us, he 


1 Translated into Spanish by Francisco Aguilera: Carlos Maria Ocantos y su 
obra. Sociedad General Espafiola de Libreria, Madrid [1935]: 210 pages. Illus. 
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“studies and describes contemporary Argentine life in its various mani- 
festations.” Yet, in spite of the fact that Ocantos’ ‘novelas argentinas” 
eventually reached the impressive total of twenty volumes, it is difficult 
to find in Argentine periodicals reviews of more than two or three of taem. 
Extensive studies of Argentine fiction, if they make mention of Ocantos 
at all, refer to him only incidentally and as a representative of a past 
generation. To say that the work of Ocantos has received a cool recep- 
tion in Argentina is putting it mildly. His novels hardly seem to have 
been noticed. 

In explanation of this neglect Dr. Andersson advances the theory that 
‘the prevailing critical opinion in the Argentine republic was national- 
istic. It was not enough for a novelist to deal with native subjects; he 
must write in what was termed by nationalists ‘el idioma nacional.’” 
A more extended explanation is given by Leonidas Barletta in a review 
(Nosotros, LX VI, 111-112) of Fray Judas, the last of the series of Ocantos’ 
“novelas argentinas.” Barletta asserts that the novels of Ocantos have 
nothing Argentine about them and much less of contemporary Argentina; 
that a patient enumeration of streets, squares and buildings does not 
create atmosphere; that Ocantos’ prose is too “‘ pastosa’’; that the action 
of his novels lacks interest and the novels themselves lack reality. To 
this might be added that Ocantos introduces too many trivial incidents; 
his characters indulge in too much inconsequential talk; and, more im- 
portant still, they are not alive. The author tells us what they do and 
say, but we never see them clearly nor come into their presence. 

It seems to this reviewer then that Dr. Andersson’s major premise is 
false, that Ocantos cannot “unquestionably be reckoned among the fore- 
most of Latin American novelists.” To be sure he has received some 
recognition in Spain, but the real test of ‘novelas argentinas’’ is in Argen- 
tina and there Ocantos has failed, simply because his work does not strike 
bottom. The most that can be said of Ocantos is that he is one of the 
lesser novelists of Hispanic America. 

After a brief survey of the literary background, in which perhaps too 
much importance is ascribed to Echeverria’s manifesto, Dr. Andersson 
gives an excellent biographical sketch of Ocantos. He then analyzes 
the various elements that enter into the work of this most ambitious but 
uninspired writer. Numerous selections are given to illustrate Ocantos’ 
use of local color, which as a matter of record seems to be principally 
confined to the pampa and the country town even though there are 
‘nineteen novels which, wholly or in part, study the Argentine capital.” 
Other indigenous elements are Ocantos’ study of national problems, his 
occasional use of history, and the introduction of Argentine words from 
time totime. This chapter ought to establish the major premise referred 
to above. That it does not is not so much Dr. Andersson’s fault as that 
of Ocantos. 

Dr. Andersson finds little of French influence in the author he is 
studying. Certain approaches to naturalism are mentioned and Dr. 
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Andersson is quick to notice the whimsical treatment that immediately 
removes these scenes from any such classification. Unfortunately Dr. 
Andersson makes no reference to harrowing death scenes, which are not 
far from naturalism, especially since Ocantos seems to be fond of having 
dark blood ooze from dying people’s mouths. Dr. Andersson discovers 
relatively few gallicisms in Ocantos and concludes that the possible 
similarities to Balzac’s work may be explained by indirect influence. He 
feels that the symmetry of Ocantos’ novels is more French than Spanish. 

In dealing with the espafiolismo of Ocantos Dr. Andersson makes out 
a perfect case. He shows an extraordinary likeness between the work of 
Ocantos and Pérez Galdos: the casual interrelation of the novels, the 
imaginary names of the towns, the patriotic motive, the selection of 
themes, the exuberance of the sentence structure, the intimate personal 
element, the humor, the use of proverbs, the casualness of the narrative, 
the author’s appearance in the story, the dramatization of narrative and 
descriptive passages, and the use of indirect quotations. In this and in 
the preceding chapter Dr. Andersson is thoroughly at home, his treatment 
is exhaustive, and his argument entirely convincing. 

Srureis E. Leavitt 
University of North Carolina 


Libros y autores contempordneos: Ganivet, Unamuno, Ortega y Gasset, 
Azorin, Baroja, Valle-Inclan, A. Machado, Pérez de Ayala. Por César 
Barja. New York, G. E. Stechert & Co., 1935: vii + 493 pages. 


Sr. Barja’s attitude toward the authors studied in this book is indi- 
cated by these lines from page 343: “‘. . . el estilo antiliterario y antiaca- 
démico, antirretérico y antielocuente de Baroja constituye una de las 
bellezas literarias mds positivas de su novela. Otra vez el defecto trans- 
formado en encanto. jDefecto? Desde el tradicional punto de vista, 
sin duda. Desde el md4s moderno nuestro, no. jRazén? El mismo 
cambio de sensibilidad que nos hace intolerables la prosa y el verso, la 
literatura y el estilo de los viejos—viejos en espiritu—escritores.”’ 

His understanding of these authors is complete. His exposition of 
their thought and aesthetics, excellent. He has produced a work which 
is, as far as it goes, an exceedingly useful textbook on the 1898 Genera- 
tion. Itis both less, and more, than a textbook. Less, in that there is no 
attempt to trace the history of the literary movements of the twentieth 
century.’ More, because each of the individual chapters is a fresh and 
personal analysis which will prove of great value to the specialist as well 
as to the student. In the case of one of them—that on Ortega y Gasset— 

*“Concebidos estos capitulos—y originalmente escritos—como una continu- 
acién a los dos voldmenes del autor, Libros y autores cldsicos y Libros y autores 
modernos, la idea original hubo de pasar luego por alteraciones y transformaciones 
de las que el presente volumen es el resultado. Algunos de los capitulos fueron 
considerablemente ampliados y de nuevo estructurados; otros han quedado en la 
forma en que fueron originalmente concebidos y escritos. . . .” 
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the chapter has grown into a fundamental monograph of 165 pages, 
containing material almost entirely new. 

In Ganivet Sr. Barja sees primarily the suicide. With all his display 
of stoicism, he was never a stoic, but a mystic without God. It would 
have been desirable to show the philosophic background of his thought, 
which would certainly coincide closely with that of the whole movement 
of 1898. Might not his Espafia filoséfica contempordnea, unedited until 
1930 and dismissed here as ‘‘de escaso mérito,’’ contain valuable sug- 
gestions? His debt to Schopenhauer, suggested by Bonilla (Rev. Hisp., 
LVI, 535-36) and by Sr. Barja (p. 5) should have been made clear.’ 
And his emphasis on the espiritu territorial seems an outgrowth of 
Taine’s famous triad, la race, le milieu, le moment (Cf. Rev. Hisp., LX XII, 
186). 

Unamuno’s attitude toward the life of the mind and the life of the 
spirit is clearly set forth. One regrets only that Sr. Barja has confined 
his attention to the essays of Unamuno. His thought must be traced 
through his novels and his verse as well. 

The chapter on Ortega is the most thorough-going and important 
study ever made of this writer. In it Ortega’s theories and assertions 
are tested in the light of contemporary findings in the various fields of 
knowledge touched upon. The results of this searching analysis do not 
differ greatly from the conclusions announced ez cathedra by other 
writers: “‘Uno se queda pensando si no estaré Ortega discurriendo por 
ideas puras, subordinando y sacrificando a ellas la realidad de las cosas” 
(p. 149). Professor Barja is unfair when he states that Ortega is un- 
democratic. Ortega’s democracy is still inherently competitive.‘ He 
demands that our capitalistic society continue to its logical conclusion: 
a United States of Europe. To Sr. Barja, on the other hand, democracy 
means the abolition of classes. He has failed to see that Ortega thinks of 
the directing classes as being constantly renewed from below. And it is 
Ortega’s error that he does not see that “. . . las masas, de una u otra 
clase, siguen atin obedeciendo, sélo que a otros directores, a otras mino- 
rias.” 

Sr. Barja’s treatment of Azorin’s work as a critic, both of Spain and 
of her literature, is the best that has appeared to date. But does not 
Azorin owe to Nietzsche not only the idea “der ewigen Wiederkunft,” 
but also that of the ‘‘ Umwertung aller Werte?” And does he not obtain 
his concept of a classic from Unamuno’s Vida de Don Quijote y Sancho? 


? The central idea of La conquista del Reino de Maya, that it is better to be 
unhappy as a civilized man than happy as a savage, derives from Schopenhauer’s 
Parerga und Paralipomena. Cf. Baroja, Nuevo tablado de Arlequin, “El Maestro 
Ezcabarte o la limitacién.” 

* Cf. Orlie Pell, in Journal of Philosophy, 1933, XXX, 470, and Henry Hazlitt, 
in The Nation, 1933, CXXXVI, 209. 

‘It is significant that the English translation of La rebelién de las masas was 
hailed in this country by the Wall Street Journal. Cf. The Forum, 1933, CX, 373. 
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His resignation and his ethics of pity derive from Schopenhauer. No 
mention is made of the Nuevas Obras that have caused one critic to divide 
Azorin’s work into three periods: Martinez Ruiz, Azorin, and Post- 
Azorin. Nowhere better than here would it be possible to study Azorin’s 
obsession with ‘‘la tragedia del tiempo.” There is no mention of Azorfin 
as paisajista. 

The chapter on Baroja is brought down to Las noches del Buen Retiro 
(1934). There are two parts: Pio Baroja, and Notas adicionales sobre 
Baroja. In the first, the Weltanschauung of Baroja is, in the opinion of 
the reviewer, perfectly characterized. The addenda give an impression 
of sketchiness. Some of the brief remarks on individual novels have 
little or no meaning. The treatment accorded the Memorias de un 
hombre de accién is inadequate, and the three volumes o° La selva oscura 
(the last is of 1932) are completely disregarded. 

The aesthetics of Valle-Inclén, Antonio Machado, and Pérez de 
Ayala are presented in essays that rank in excellence with the first part 
of the chapter on Baroja. The relationship between Ayala and Unamuno 
could have been pushed much farther (Amor y pedagogia—Prometeo). 
There is no discussion of his concern over Spain’s national problem. 

Otrs H. GREEN 

University of Pennsylvania 


The Poetry of José Marmol, by Stuart Cuthbertson, Ph.D. University 


of Colorado Studies, Vol. 22, pp. 79-276. Boulder, Colorado, April, 
1935. 


According to the author’s preliminary statement, this work is a revi- 
sion of his dissertation for the doctorate at Stanford University. It 
undertakes a comprehensive study of the poetry of Marmol, partly to 
bring about a much-needed shift of emphasis from Amalia, upon which 
his fame until now has almost entirely rested, and partly, within the field 
of Mérmol’s poetry, to place less stress upon his invective against Rosas 
and more upon his poetry of more universal appeal. 

The study consists of ten chapters, entitled ‘Biographical sketch,” 
“Literary creed,” “Amor,” “Concept of God,” “Nature,” “Love of 
country,” ‘ Melancholy,” “ Versification,”’ ‘‘Sources,”’ and ‘‘ Conclusion,” 
in addition to an extensive and well arranged bibliography and several 
appendices. The chapter on sources is itself subdivided into sections 
bearing substantially the same titles as chapters two to eight of the book, 
and concludes with a discussion of the same topics as related to the writ- 
ings of Echeverrfa. 

The general conclusions reached are as follows: 

Mé4rmol’s faith and hope in the face of almost unendurable condi- 
tions, expressed for the most part in excellent poetic form, give him a 
better claim to enduring fame than either Amalia or the invective poetry 
directed against Rosas. Even the Rosas poetry is not personally petu- 
lant, but expresses the bitterness of an unselfish patriot against a man 
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who he feels has ruined his country. The patriotic poetry in general 
shows him to be the “‘just critic of the present, the glorifier of the past, 
and the hopeful prophet of the future.” 

Aside from patriotism, Marmol’s two chief inspirations are love and 
nature. The former, with him, is a curious mingling of the carnal and 
the divine. The treatment of nature is partly objective, in apparent 
obedience to Echeverrfa’s dictum regarding the place of nature in Ameri- 
can poetry, and partly subjective, of a quite typically Romantic sort. 

As regards influence, by far the most important of his models is 
Echeverrfa, who drew his inspiration mainly from France, and secondarily 
from England and Germany. With respect to his heritage from Eche- 
verria, then, Marmol is more cosmopolitan than Spanish. To a relatively 
slight extent, he was directly influenced by a few Spanish Romantic 
poets, notably Zorrilla and Espronceda. 

In the opinion of the present reviewer the organization of material 
might have been much improved. Since Mdrmol’s chief model was 
Echeverria, and he was also influenced by minor Argentine and Uruguayan 
poets, it would seem desirable to introduce the study with a rather thor- 
ough-going discussion of the beginnings of Romanticism in the La Plata 
region. This would be much more helpful than to place a too-brief 
appendix on Echeverria at the very end of the book, as Dr. Cuthbertson 
has done. Still more important, the author should have made his re- 
searches on influences an integral part of the analysis of ‘‘ Love,” “ Na- 
ture” and other sources of inspiration, taken up in chapters two to eight 
of the dissertation. As the text now stands, the chapters referred to 
consist for the most part of a running commentary on the poet’s verse; 
sometimes it is hardly more than a paraphrase of Mérmol’s own words. 
In the chapter devoted to sources the critic is compelled to repeat his 
earlier analysis, which he does hurriedly and much less accurately than 
at first. In the informal discussion of the influence of Echeverria (pp. 
248 ff.), we have a third and still less satisfactory handling of the original 
analysis. Combining the entire discussion of influence with the original 
analysis would have made for a much clearer and more interesting 
presentation. 

As a whole, the study shows a profound knowledge of M4rmol and 
his times, and a very unusual ability to draw clear and definite conclu- 
sions from a study of facts. It is a most valuable addition to the avail- 
able critical material on Spanish American literature. 

E. K. Mapss 

University of Iowa 
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Professor R. L. Grismer’s A Bibliography of Articles and Essays on the 
Literatures of Spain and Spanish America (Perine Book Co., Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, 1935, 423 mimeographed double column sheets, $3.00) 
supplements the volume by Dr. Grismer and two colleagues entitled A 
Bibliography of Articles on Spanish Literature (reviewed in the Hispanic 
Review by 8. G. Morley, II, 353-355). The scope of the supplementary 
volume is much broader, instead of collecting titles from thirty odd 
journals, mostly of a scholarly nature, in the present work scholarly 
journals, general magazines, homage volumes, University serial publi- 
cations and other books examined bring the list to over a thousand. 
This vast material consists in the main of articles and reviews not included 
in the first list, but it also brings the latter list up to date. Little change 
has been made in the classification of topics treated. Paleography, 
Voyages, and inter-relationships with Norwegian and Yugoslav literatures 
are welcome additions. 

We all owe a debt of gratitude to Dr. Grismer for his painstaking 
accurate work and for his good judgment in the classification of the 
topics. The two volumes will occupy a privileged place on or near the 
desk of anyone seriously occupied with Spanish or Spanish American 
literary history. 

4. P We ©. 


Hispano-American Literature in the United States. A Bibliography of 
Translations and Criticism, 1932-1934. (With additional items from 
earlier years.) By Sturgis E. Leavitt. University of North Carolina 
Press, Chapel Hill, 1935: ii + 21 pages. 

A Bibliography of Articles in ‘‘ Nosotros”: General Literary Criticism. 
Exclusive of Hispanic American Literature. By Madaline W. 
Nichols and Lucia Burk Kinnaird. Publications of the Institute of 
French Studies, Inc., Columbia University, New York, 1935: i + 84 
pages. 

The first of these bibliographical works is a continuation of Professor 
Leavitt’s Hispano-American Literature in the United States (Harvard 
University Press, 1932). In both works he has endeavored to include 
everything dealing with Hispano-American literature published in this 
country or contributed to foreign periodicals by residents of the United 
States, with the exception of mere book notices, reviews of textbooks, 
and books published here in Spanish or Portuguese and intended for 
Hispano-American readers. The first 63 items constitute additions to 


the volume published in 1932. For the years 1932-1934 there are 288 
entries, 
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Of an entirely different character is the work of Nichols and Kinnaird. 
Its original purpose was to furnish a bibliography of articles in the field of 
literary criticism published in Nosotros during the first 25 years of its 
existence. This plan was followed in the main body of the work, which 
covers 76 volumes and extends to October 1932. With the issue of 
April—-December 1934, however, came the announcement of the discon- 
tinuance of Nosotros. A Supplement of 32 entries has therefore been 
added, covering volumes LX XVII-LXXXI. 

The fact that Hispanic American literature has been excluded is to be 
explained—though the compilers do not say so—by the fact that the 
Harvard Council on Hispano-American Studies has published bibli- 
ographies of the belles-lettres of the various countries and regions of 
Hispanic America. The arrangement is according to literatures, of 
which there are nine: Catalan, English, French, German, Italian, 
Portuguese, Russian, Scandinavian, Spanish. Items 1 to 8 are miscel- 
laneous articles which do not fall into any of these groups. Brief 
notations accompany the various items and make possible immediate 
decision as to their value for any specific study. Certain articles, 
regarded as particularly useful, have been starred. 

The same authors have published a bibliography of the philological 
articles in Nosotros in Philological Quarterly, 1934, XIII, pp. 267-275, 
with a Supplement in Vol. XIV, pp. 365-366. 

O. H. G. 





